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He showed us how to play the game 


Ir you saw him you already know, and if you did not see 
him there is no way to tell you, just how it was, how the air 
changed and your heart leaped up, when the Babe picked 
up his long bat and came loping up to the plate. 


The way he looked—the blacksmith’s body on the ballet 
dancer’s legs—you knew it was the Babe from the last row 
in the bleachers. The way he walked—something between 

a swagger and a shamble—the walk of a man who knew he 
was good, and was glad of it, but didn’t take it too seriously. 


What was it about the Babe? Why did we love him? 
Not just because he could hit a ball harder and farther 
and more often than any man who ever lived. 

There was more to it than that. 


We loved him because he’d had it so tough as a kid, 
and had made the grade anyway. We loved 
him because he always had as much time for 
the newsboy on the corner as for the 





big shot in the box . . . and because he gave himself 
SO treely to anvbody who needed him—a sick kid itn the 
hospital, a charity drive, a good cause of any kind. 


We loved him for the way he called everybody “Kid” if they 
were under forty, or “Doc” if they were over. And most 

of all we loved him because we were little and he was big, 
and yet he was like us, and we could hope to be— if we 

tried real hard—something like him. 


They say there'll never be another Babe Ruth, but they're 
wrong. In this kind of country, there'll always be men 

like the Babe. Men who can rise up high from way down low. 
Men who can solo brilliantly, and still play with and for 

the team. Men who swing hard at life, trying for a homer, 
but never forgetting the decent rules of the game. 

In a country where nearly everybody is willing to play ball 
with the next man, how can Babe Ruth ever die? 
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LIFE AND QUALIFYING 


DANIEL AUSLANDER, CLU, New York City 
MEYER L. BALSER, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATHAN S. BIENSTOCK, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
JOHN E. BROMLEY, CLU, Battle Creek, Mich. 
JOHN E. CLAYTON, Short Hills, N. J. 

RUSSELL W. DOZIER, CLU, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LEOPOLD V. FREUDBERG, CLU, Washington, D. C. 


HENRY W. HAYS, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 
ROYSE W. JACKSON, Detroit, Mich. 

RICHARD J. KATZ, Rochester, N. Y. 

CHARLES G. KEEHNER, Oakland, Calif. 
RALPH E. LOEWENBERG, New York City 
DAVID MARX, JR., Atlanta, Ga. 

ALBERT M. PALMER, Coral Gables, Fla. 
CLARENCE E. PEJEAU, CLU, Rocky River, Ohio 
HAROLD L. REGENSTEIN, Bedford Village, N. Y. 
LAWRENCE E. SIMON, New York City 

BARRY B. STEPHENS, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WAYNE M. TROSTLE, Lakewood, Ohio 


LIFE AND QUALIFYING — FIRST TIME 


MORRIS LANDWIRTH, CLU, Peoria, Ill. 
ROBERT K. POWERS, CLU, Spokane, Wash. 


LIFE 


JOSEPH J. COBURN, Grosse Point, Mich. 
R. U. DARBY, Middletown, Md. 

HARRY I. DAVIS, Atlanta, Ga. 

DICK EVANS, Pasadena, Calif. 

GEORGE M. GALT, Pittsfield, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES 








LIFE, Continued 


DONALD K. KISSINGER, CLU, Decatur, Il. 
HENRY G. MOSLER, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. JACK NUSSBAUM, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

NED G. PATRICK, CLU, Omaha, Neb. 
RODERICK PIRNIE, Providence, R. I. 

C. LAMONT POST, CLU, New York City 
GEORGE PAUL ROBERTS, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
CHARLES H. SCHAAFF, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 
GEORGE H. SCHUMACHER, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
MAX SLATER, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

CALEB R. SMITH, Asheville, N. C. 

JAMES H. SMITH, JR., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
HARRY R. VAN CLEVE, CLU, Glendale, Calif. 
ALFRED D. WHITAKER, East Providence, R. I. 
J. HAWLEY WILSON, CLU, Oklahoma City ,Okla. 


QUALIFYING AND REPEATING 


GEORGE D. FRIED, New York City : 

E. LEIGH JONES, CLU, Huntington Woods, Mich. 
T. LOEHL O’BRIEN, CLU, Washington, D. C. 
JAMES N. RAWLEIGH, Chicago, III. 

JOHN M. RUSSON, Los Angeles, Calif. 


QUALIFYING — FIRST TIME 


EWING CARRUTHERS, JR., Memphis, Tenn. 
HARRY C. COPELAND, JR., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BROOKS HEATHMAN, Dayton, Ohio 

C. HARRISON MEYER, New York City 
FRANK D. MURPHY, CLU, Champaign, Ill. 
FRANCIS W, RYAN, Detroit, Mich. 


(Cities of residence given above) 


ORGANIZED 1851 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA....in 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
ee Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 
iS vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1950 
Over 
Month 1948 1949 1950 1949 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
oy iuvasbe wi $1,781,880 $1,821,000 $1,745,000 —4% 
oo rsi0837 2324000 «24130008 
° ° Bs sesccees 310, ,224, 415, % 
Making Molehills... OO Giga nad 1,857,503 1,852,000 2,171,000 179; 
: : a» 
a a ay ow ye ee | SE ee 1,745,537 1,861,000 2,273,000 22% 
: . ee 1,816,059 1,890,000 2,280,000 21% 
Carolina, where the Great Smokies plow the Rate sa). . te 1,861,758 1,657,000 2,304,000 39%; 
clouds and venturesome Tarheels know it takes only one Ree mace, Usk 1,707,401 1,778,000 : 
easy step at a time to reach the top of the tallest peak. Oe. . sins seen 1,593,460 1,718,000 
Carolinians long ago learned it is the same story in Oi: aan ¢ o&s 1,684,816 1,861,000 
protecting their families . . . life insurance does the big Nov. .....00- 1,768,635 1,901,000 
job in easy steps. ak: seehauws 2,242,407 2,195,000 
Today some 95 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and women = . — 7 : 
... Tarheels all...are helping North Carolina families eee 22,850,000* $23,610,000* $15,521,000 19% 
come out on top! TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
i -seubisade $1,331,394 $1,129,000 $1,140,000 0% 
—F— ee 1,115,032 1,143,000 1,207,000 5% 
“a 1,242,718 1,337,000 1,489,000 10% 
Ree 1,287,130 1,256,000 1,352,000 7% 
A} er 1,196,463 1,245,000 1,462,000 16% 
a ~ gc scevas 1,243,928 1,252,000 1,426,000 13% 
Ss THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 € Pn wesuddes 1,183,568 1,131,000 1,404,000 24% 
WOME OFFICE = ATLANTA Aug eeccecces 1,125,117 1,147,000 
(Ae 1,077,735 1,085,000 
RS ee 1,149,985 1,178,000 
” weedawes 1,175,735 1,198,000 
ee 1,317,968 1,331,000 
ee $15,050,000* $15,180,000* $9,480,000 11% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
a. ee $272,132 $357,000 $402,000 13% 
Paar 303,403 375,000 433,000 15% 
A iach wleteatesh 342,917 433,000 490,000 13% 
Pn, “aie be 369,386 414,000 445,000 7% 
re 392,534 431,000 479,000 11% 
aa 347,297 396,000 431,000 9% 
ieee ai a sin 318,758 356,000 392,000 10% 
I een ataa 336,009 381,000 
Sa 330,875 384,000 
rere 353,275 416,000 
rn oeehec. . 345,083 395,000 
Ee 300,885 360,000 
ee  cGeaderbe $4,400,000* $4,750,000* $3,072,000 11% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
ENGEWATER RErK HOTEL ES eee $178,354 $335,000 $203,000 —37% 
_ ceddtbedn are Rory 695,000 28270 
BP. cecccsses 9 2 454, 434,000 —1% 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ENE 200,987 182,000 374,000 120% 
aa 156,540 185,000 332,000 91% § 
Sega 224,834 242,000 423,000 84% 
CHOON D> a Kebcewete 359,433 170,000 508,000 199% 
MR, sei Woes 246,275 250.000 
aot aitiioaadinile yo tape 
aa rererr ; 
Headquarters of the World for a eb Case 247.817 308.000 
J C. f SR ee 623,554 504 .000 
nsurance onventcions a sccuseet $3,400,000* $3,680,000* $2,969,000 70% 
MTT TTT | MT * Including Year-end Adjustments 
Best's ees +8 Ag Ry Ag N. Y. peens os oes - —— at Post ay - Ane, aL ' 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Year in the United States. Publication’ Date: ist. of the Mont... 
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In one way, life insurance is different from any 
other business profession. 

Other men have clients—or customers. The life 
insurance agent has friends! 

Take George Van Brunt, for example — Equitable 
Society representative for 26 years. Probably no 
other man in his home town has as many friends 
as George... people who owe their education, their 
independence, their peace of mind to his efforts. 

Add up all George’s friends and you have a 
very important public service. By promoting 
home ownership, business stability and family 
security —by helping keep widows and old folks 
off the relief rolls—George Van Brunt, Equitable 
Representative, does much more than his share 





to make his home town a better place to live in. 


ee: 2 «@ 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a repre- 
sentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his 


community by selling life insurance. 





THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broad- | ; —. . “Sail Master 
casts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another : | 
public-service contribution sponsored in his community by The 

Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK 




















Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America from data contributed by 227 United States and Canadian insurance companies 


GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITY COVERAGE — CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES BUSINESS — 1948 AND 1949 


All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 
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Group Life (not includi Gump 
Creditor’s Life or Wholesale ife) 1949 7,610 | 1,266,000 $2,862,000,000 50,550 16,971,000 $39,925,600,000 500,000 
Employee Coverage 1948 8,340 | 1,198,000 2,935,500,000 45,610 16,105,000 36,970,800,000 437,100,000 
1949 10 | 40,000 19,600,000 250 119,000 $8,200,000 | 300,000 
Dependent Coverage 1948 70 | 55,000 25,800,000 150 79,000 41,400,000 200,000 
aT 1949 1820 | 1,500,000 642,800,000 9,230 6,015,000 | 2,054,300,000 18,000,000 
Group Creditor’s Life 1948 | 1,390 | 1,050,000 393,500,000 8,130 4,634,000 | 1,370,200,000 11,200,000 
| Units Units 
. 1949 250 | 41,000 89,600,000 32,450 316,000 | 593,400,000 10,000,000 
Wholesale Life 1948 3810 | 49,000 104,600,000 32,360 328,000 | 590,800,000 10,000,000 
Aasaual income Annual lacome 
i 1949 170 51,000 6,100,000 2,340 1,999,000 508,200,000 517,500,000 
Group Annuities 1948 180 81,000 7,900,000 2,180 1,886,000 449,500,000 538,400,000 
Weekly lodemnity Weekly Indemnity : 
Accident and Health 1949 26,060 1,685,000 45,500,000 66,400 10,260,000 | 228,400,000 | 202,100,000 
(Weekly Indemnity) 1948 10,060 1,222,000 32,800,000 43,540 9,498,000 | 194,400,000 | 170,700,000 
Daily Benefit | Daily Benefit ; 
a Se Expense 1949 9,530 1,150,000 9,000,000 40,320 8,500,000 50,400,000 74,800,000 
ployee Coverage 1948 9,070 1,120,000 8,200,000 33,860 7,902,000 | 43,300,000 66,000,000 
Daily Benefit | Daily Benefit 
—_— 1949 7,560 1,641,000 12,000,000 27,890 9,197,000 | 52,600,000 71,700,000 
Dependent Coverage 1948 7,300 1,805,000 11,000,000 22,340 8,839,000 | 44,900,000 57,300,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit | Maximum Surgical Benefit 
Group Surgical Expense 1949 9,230 1,204,000 216,500,000 39,870 8,396,000 1,316,700,000 44,300,000 
ployee Coverage 1948 9,330 1,416,000 232,100,000 33,310 7,729,000 1,155,000,000 40,200,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit | Maximum Surgical Benefit 
De C 1949 7,910 1,592,000 264,800,000 25,040 7,194,000 | 1,061 ,700,000 43,800,000 
pendent Coverage 1948 7,320 1,662,000 249,200,000 18,750 6,470,000 | 872,800,000 32,400,000 
Medical Expense 1949 2,900 538,000 . + 8 7.580 171200 i * * » 6,600,000 
employee Coverage 1948 | 2.970 547,000 > © & 5,980 1,295,000 ° ° ° 4,900,000 
1949 1,630 428,000 Aa 2,930 1,024,000 * ba : 2,000,000 
Dependent Coverage 1948 760 365,000 hn ee 1,310 632000 | * * * 1,200,000 
Principal Sum Principal Sum 
Group Accidental Death and 1949 7 620 865,000 1,721,800,000 32,840 6,669,000 12,975,800,000 15,100,000 
Dismemberment 1948 6.530 1,239,000 2,260,000,000 28,600 6,147,000 11,396,900,000 12,900,000 
i 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
| Group and Group Accident 
Year Wholesale Life Group Annuities Health Total 
1949 | $488,800,000 ' $517,500,000 $460,400,000 $1,466,700,000 
198 458,500,000 538,400,000 385,600,000 1,382,500,000 
1947. 402,000,000 449,500,000 306,200,000 1,157,700,000 
1946 339,800,000 346,800,000 228,700,000 915,300,000 
1945 311,500,000 300,600,000 215,000,000 827,100,000 
GROUP PERMANENT LIFE INSURANCE 
Total Group Life Insurance, Included Above, in Force December 31 Under Number of Number of Number of Total Amount Total Amount of Level Premium or 
Policies Providing Part or All Coverage on Pern..~ent Plans Year Issuing Companies Master Policies | Individuals Covered of Coverage Single Premium Coverage Included 
Level premium permanent plans 1949 37 558 186,000 $ 597,300,000 | $393,000,000 
1948 37 506 166,000 549,500,000 | not reported 
Plans involving accumulative purchases of single premium insurance | 
with complementary term insurance 1949 10 297 232,000 612,800,000 | 62,200,000 
1948 11 231 223,000 582,000,000 not reported 
Plans involving one-time purchases of single premium insurance replac- 
ing term insurance at retirement age 1949 $ 22 206,000 963,900,000 16,800,000 
1948 5 14 178,000 781,900,000 not reported 
Total 1949 39 877 624,000 2,174,000,000 472,000,000 
1948 39 751 567,000 1,913,400,000 not reported 





Master policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
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tf #5 in the world can take the 


place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 
more common than unsuccesstul men with talent. 


Genius will not; unrewarded genius is almost a 


proverb. Education will not; the world is full of 


educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 


human race.” 


This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous 
native sons, hangs in the offices of National Lite 
underwriters all over the nation. We feel that 
the daily application by life insurance men of this 
compelling message has been a powerful force in 
selling the American people one of their most 
cherished possessions — family security through 
life insurance. 


*““SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT’ ax. 


NATIONAL LIFE SS SN. 
Insurance Company * MONTPELIER - VERM ONT 


FOUNDED IN 1650 * A MUTUAL COMPANY * OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Once again the life insurance companies are being 
forced by circumstances to consider the inclusion of a 
war clause in new policies. It seems only a short time 
ago that they were taking such clauses out of policies 
following World War II. So far as we can recall, back 
in the early forties, when such clauses were being 
adopted, there was not a great deal of adverse comment. 
Most reasonable people realized that the companies 
were set up to cover selected risks under normal condi- 
tions and no man could foretell what effect the war 
casualties would have on average mortality. Actuai 
experience showed that mortality, including war deaths 
under policies with war clauses, during 1941-1947 did 
not exceed the pre-war rate. As a result, a few com- 
panies reopened cases that had been settled on the basis 
of return of premiums plus interest and paid the full 
proceeds. 

Today the situation is entirely different. After Pearl 
Harbor there was no question of our participating in a 
war correctly anticipated as “long and costly.” So far, 
the fighting has been localized to Korea. As we know, 
there has been no formal declaration of war on either 
side and there probably won’t be. Whether the fighting 
will end when the Korean issue is settled or whether it 
will flare up in some other part of the globe depends on 
circumstances beyond our control now. To what extent 
the country will mobilize and how many men will be 
called up are also unknown. 

To meet the unprecedented situation, the life com- 
panies are adopting a new technique. In general, war 
clauses have not been adopted. Instead, underwriting 
restrictions are being used. This means that each case 
is being judged on its merits and that the amount of 
insurance granted is in relation to what the individual 
normally would purchase under his economic circum- 
stances. Most companies have war clauses ready if con- 
ditions take a change for the worse. At least one, even 
now, is not writing any service personnel, even with a 
war clause. A few others have adopted clauses for certain 
risks and more may do so in the near future. Incidentally, 
the “status” clause * is not being accepted by very many 
insurance departments. On the other hand, the “‘results” 
clause recommended by the commissioners at their 
\ugust meeting is receiving approval without exception, 
unless it is too far out of line. 


For September, 1950 
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Contrary to some popular opinion the companies do 
not like to place any more restrictions in policies than 
are absolutely necessary. There are two basic reasons for 
the attitude: (1) The purpose of the business is to pay 
all legitimate claims—not to evade any on technical 
grounds and (2) companies know that restrictions have 
a tendency to cause ill will and the trend is all toward 
building good will. As trustees in a business that has 
a social responsibility, however, the company executives 
find themselves in an unenviable position. From a social 
responsibility angle, they feel obligated to spread the 
benefits of life insurance as widely as possible. At the 
same time, the welfare of present policyholders should 
not be jeopardized. 


Should the present Korean “incident”? develop into 
a major conflict, the life companies will be confronted 
with a situation somewhat different from that en- 
countered in World Wars I and II. In the first place, 
the development of the atom bomb has now made it 
possible to bring death to civilians in large numbers and 
far from the fighting fronts. In addition, it is not too 
clear just what the after effects of such bombings are. 
Secondly, we have a larger group of potential enemies 
within our midst, and in more strategic places, than in 
any previous war. What these individuals could and 
would do is impossible to ascertain. If we judge on the 
basis of what their counterparts have done in other 
countries, we can expect the worst from them. In the 
past, war clauses have to a very large extent protected 
the companies from excess losses because most of the 
fighting—and killing—was done on the active fronts. 
With the possibility of excess mortality among civilians 
due to atom bombs and potential local enemies, the 
situation is quite different now. 

On the credit side, of course, it should be remembered 
that financially the companies are in a sounder position 
than ever before. Whether they should accumulate 
additional surplus individually or participate in a pool 
arrangement to meet possible excess civilian mortality is 
a moot question. 

During the past eleven years the life companies, 
collectively through the Institute of Life Insurance 
and individually to varying degrees, have invested a 
great deal of money to promote good public relations. 
With the advent of war clauses and restrictive under- 
writing, there will probably be some adverse. criticism. 
Perhaps the best answer is to point out that even 
National Service Life Insurance in practice does not 
cover war deaths. Actually the government reimburses 
the National Service Fund for such payments. Some 
88% of the death claims in World War II were thus 
ultimately paid by the Treasury of the United States. 
It is, therefore, apparent that when the life companies 
insert a war clause that they are in effect doing nothing 
more or less than has already been done by legislation 
in National Service policies. 


_ “In brief “status’? means that the company’s liability is limited if 
insured dies from any cause while in the armed services; ‘‘results’’ means 
that liability is limited only if death occurs as a result of war. 
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N JULY 31 last the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department 
presented this report on the fiscal 
cost of Veterans Administration Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Pro- 
gram to the Congress. The sub- 
committee was headed by Porter 
Hardy, Jr. (D., Va.), and the report 
undoubtedly will bear his name. 
The 67-page document gives the 
most complete story yet made avail- 
able to the public and those who 
wish to read the full report (H.R. 
2761) will find it most interesting. 
We are herewith reproducing a 
resume under the heading “Ff ind- 


. ‘* 
cus 
ings. 


Findings 
| 


The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 was passed by the 
Congress during the closing days of 
the third session, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. The initial legislation, 
which later became the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
was prepared by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

No professional consultation or 
advice was sought regarding this 
initial legislation. 

The report by the conferees of the 
House and Senate regarding that 
portion of the bill dealing with na- 
tional service life insurance made 
the significant recommendation that 
“this legislation be carefully re- 
viewed and more _ thoroughly 
studied.” Until the inquiry of this 
subcommittee, no comprehensive 
study such as that recommended by 
the conferees has ever been con- 
ducted. 

No hearings whatsoever were held 
by the House or Senate on the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940. This act was passed as a 
rider to a revenue bill and was in- 
troduced in the Senate, the House 
having passed the initial legislation. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Hardy Renor 


The basic National Service Life 
Insurance Act has been frequently 
amended; all such amendments have 
had the effect of liberalizing bene- 
fits of the basic legislation. 


The national service life insurance 
has not met the objectives of Gov- 
ernment life insurance. It has failed 
to provide uniform protection in the 
form of income for the dependents 
of persons dying while serving in 
the Armed Forces, and it has failed 
to lessen demands for pensions. 

The gratuity provisions included 
in the national service life insurance 
program are superimposed upon the 
present Government pension system. 


Federal Government contribution 
for administrative expenses and 
benefit payments coincident with na- 
tional service life insurance opera- 
tions have cost the Federal Govern- 
ment, from appropriated funds, more 
than 5% billion dollars in the last 
10-year period. 

There is no evidence that the 
Congress of the United States has 
ever been fully or adequately ap- 
praised of the total cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of the national 
service life insurance program. 

All costs of the national service 
life insurance program borne by the 
Federal Government are continuing 
costs from both an administration 
and benefit-payments standpoint. 


IV 


The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 was proposed and 
passed primarily to protect the 
equity value of the United States 
Government life insurance policy- 
holders in the USGLI fund. In the 
event of a future national emer- 
gency, a fourth Government insur- 





ance program may be proposed for 
reasons similar to those advanced 
when national service life insurance 
was established. 

There is serious doubt that the 
manpower to administer national 
service life insurance or any other 
Government insurance plan would 
be available in the event of a future 
national emergency. 

National service life. insurance 
may not be a proper vehicle through 
which to grant insurance protection 
to participants in a future emergency 
in that the present policyholders, es- 
pecially veterans of World War II, 
may become vested with an interest 
in the national service life insurance 
fund in which it would be unfair 
and inequitable to permit future pol- 
icyholders to participate. 


V 


Since October 8, 1940, more than 
22% million national service life in- 
surance policies have been issued. 

Three out of every four, or 
slightly more than 75 percent, of all 
former national service life insur- 
ance policyholders have permitted 
their national service life insurance 
policies to lapse. Of the veterans of 
World War II, only one out of six 
are covered by NSLI. 

One million four hundred and 
fifty-one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven, or 25.9 percent, of 
NSLI policies currently in force are 
held by in-service personnel. 

Only 78 percent of those currently 
serving in the Armed Forces have 
taken out national service life in- 
surance. These individuals have 
varying amounts of NSLI in force, 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Less than 60 percent have the full 
$10,000 protection. 

One out of every nine combat 
casualties of World War II had no 
national service life insurance what- 
soever. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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National Service Life—Continued 


The average face value of policies 
issued from Pearl Harbor day to 
\J-day was slightly over $7,000. 
The average face value per policy 
as of March 31, 1950, was $6,422. 


Vi 


The use of the word “insurance” 
in characterizing national service life 
insurance operations is a misnomer. 


The paradox of national service 
life insurance is made clear when it 
is realized that the Federal Govern- 
ment underwrites the extra hazards 
of military or naval service only to 
the extent to which an individual 
was insured for normal civilian risk 
under the national service life in- 
surance program. The insured hav- 
ing in force national service life in- 
surance on a personal paying basis, 
generally speaking, is a condition 
precedent before the United States 
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‘amily Favorite 


The first ice cream soda was made in 1874, when a Phila- 
delphia druggist accidentally dropped some ice cream into 
a glass of soda water. That was just a year before The 
Prudential was founded—and ever since, the ice cream soda 
has made a hit with American families. 


Almost as much a family favorite, you'll find, are Prudential 
lans combine basic policies— 


including those rated Special A & B—with low cost Family 


@ provide $10, $15, or $20 a month per $1,000 of basic 
policy for 10, 15, or 20 years—or $10 or $15 for 25 
years—from issue date, 

@ include Waiver of Premium Disability benefit on 


Commissions are paid on riders at the same rate as for the 
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A mutual life insurance company 
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Government becomes liable for any 
death-benefit payments. ' 

This condition presents an_ in- 
equity and results in discrimination 
among beneficiaries, reiterating at 
this point that one out of every nine 
combat casualties during World \ 4 
II had no national service life in- 
surance whatsoever. 


— 
; 


Vil 


The use of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality for calcu- 
lating annuities was outmoded by 
1940, and its use has had the effect 
of granting annuity payments con- 
siderably in excess of what more 
modern actuarial calculations would 
justify. 

Testimony before this subcommit- 
tee revealed that the the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality was deliberately adopted in 
order that the annuity payments to 
beneficiaries of World War II 
would be no lesser amount than sim- 
ilar payments being made to bene- 
hciaries of World War I casualties. 
The legislative history does not in- 
dicate that the Congress, or the con- 
ferees of the Congress, were fully 
apprised of this “deliberate action.” 

The continued use of the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality 
for calculating annuities can only be 
interpreted as a “subsidy” to the na- 
tional service life insurance fund. 

Through October 1, 1948, the use 
of this mortality table has required 
the Government to appropriate to 
the national service life insurance 
fund in excess of $502,000,000 in 
annuity differential payments. These 
costs are continuing costs and are 
being charged against the NSLI ap 
propriation on a case-by-case trans- 
fer basis. Whereas the use of the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, in view of unforeseen risks 
of World War II, may have been 
prudent for the calculation of NSL! 
premiums, there was, and is, no jus- 
tification under accepted insurance 
practices to use this table for na- 
tional service life insurance annuit) 
calculations. 

The use of any annuity table with 
out regard for the difference in life 
expectancy of male and female lives 
is contrary to modern insurance 
practice. 


use ot 


(Continued on page 62) 
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YOUR PARTNER 


HEN you, the Life Under- 

writer, entered this busi- 

ness, you automatically, 
and without fee, obtained a partner. 
Yes indeed, the Agency Cashier can 
be a most valuable partner to any 
Underwriter. I recall very vividly 
a remark by the late George E. 
Lackey, in an address made before 
the Life Agency Cashiers’ Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Windsor. Mr. 
Lackey said, “If I were limited to 
only one assistant, I would choose 
the Agency Cashier.” Having 
worked under Mr. Lackey for over 
twenty years, I knew he was think- 
ing of the partnership between the 
underwriter and the cashier. 

Your Editor has asked me to draw 
upon my long experience and at- 
tempt to give you, the Life Under- 
writer, a new concept of the Agency 
Cashier. I shall confine my remarks 
to a few of the services and aids 
which the Cashier’s Department of 
a life insurance agency extends to 
underwriters in an effort to assist 
in their production and to the pol- 
icyowner to increase the effective- 
ness of his insurance estate. These 
little aids and services are not guar- 
anteed by contract, but are neverthe- 
less followed religiously by an up 
and coming agency cashier. But 
hirst, let us see just what an “Agency 
Cashier” is, 


More Than 


Webster's definition of a cashier 
is “one who has charge of and is 
responsible for monies received and 
expended by a bank or other busi- 
ness organization.”’ A true defini- 
tion, to be sure, but a much too nar- 
row one for an agency cashier of a 
life insurance company. The agency 
cashier, to my way of thinking, is 
not only the custodian of money, 
but is also the General Agent’s or 
Manager’s liaison officer handling 
the numerous details in the selling 
aid servicing of the business be- 
tween the company, the underwriter 
«ud the policyowner. The cashier’s 
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PAUL E. CLARK, Agency Cashier, 
The Frank W. Howland Agency, Detroit, Michigan 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


job, like any other, is what the in- 
dividual makes of it and is limited 
only by his or her imagination, co- 
operation and willingness to work. 
Our duties and responsibilities to 
the Company are well defined in our 
instruction manual and can_ be 
handled, for the most part, in a 
routine way. In keeping with good 
business practice, our transactions 
with underwriters and policyowners 





must also be handled in a routine 
fashion. However, by using our 
imagination and keeping a watchful 
eye for insurance situations, the 
routine can be kept flexible. 

The cashier must of necessity, be 
an office manager, capable of dele- 
gating the work in the various de- 
partments to responsible assistants. 
He or she must then assume watch- 
ful over-all supervision and correla- 
tion of the entire office routine. An 
agency cashier is only as good as 


the training which he has given 
these assistants, as they are the 
people upon whom we depend to 
carry out the many different projects 
in the operation of the entire cash- 
ier’s department. 


Very Important People 


There are many things we do in 
promoting good relationships with 
our underwriters and policyowners. 
To us they are very important people. 
They make our jobs possible. With- 
out them the company would have 
no need for our services. Therefore, 
it is very much to our advantage 
to cultivate them and give them the 
best service possible. To do this, 
we must not only be service-minded 
but sales-minded as well. The fol- 
lowing are some of the things the 
cashier and his department can do 
to promote business and goodwill 
for the underwriter, the agency and 
the company. 


The receptionist and switchboard 
operator should be schooled in the 
art of making one feel welcome and 
among friends. When the telephone 
is answered promptly with a pleasant 
voice, it certainly makes a fine im- 
pression. To many people, the com- 
pany is really the Agency Cashier’s 
office, and that “voice with a smile” 
is a big asset and goodwill builder 
in any organization. Oftentimes in 
our conversations over the telephone 
and at the counter, we are able to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 20 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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Your Partner—Continued 


pick up items such as the birth of a 
baby, a new home, buying bonds, 
loans at the bank, promotions, etc., 
which Your Partner, the Agency 
Cashier, passes along to you for what 
it may be worth. 


Requests for change in benefici- 
ary; change in name; change in 
manner of premium payments: 
change of address ; request for loans: 
repayment of loans; paying pre- 
miums in advance; death, disability 
or maturity claims; assignment of 
policy; withdrawing dividends; re- 
quest for surrender, etc., all have 
the earmarks of a changed insurance 
situation. In an effort to promote 
good will and additional business, 
the interested underwriter should be 
advised of these requests in order 
that he may call upon the policy- 
owner personally. To illustrate the 
value of this procedure let me relate 
briefly an actual experience. Not 
long ago I received a letter from a 
policyowner requesting the neces- 
sary papers to change the beneficial 
arrangement in his policies. Instead 
of. mailing the form, I gave it to 
the interested underwriter, who de- 
livered it in person. In the inter- 
view which followed, a tax problem 
was uncovered and a nice volume 
of business was written as a result. 
The policyowner was very compli- 
mentary and pleased with the 
prompt personal attention which our 
underwriter extended. I could re- 
late similar experiences involving 
mortgage insurance, juvenile insur- 
ance, partnership insurance, etc., but 
I believe the above is sufficient to 
prove my point that the Agency 
Cashier can be a most valuable part- 
ner to the underwriter. 


Routine 


In addition to the individual serv- 
ice which the agency cashier can 
extend to an underwriter and policy- 
owner as above related, there are 
numerous items which can be han- 
dled in a routine way. In the Frank 
W. Howland Agency we appreciate 
the fact that a good underwriter will 
watch his cases. However, we wish 
to provide him with a track to run 
on and keep that track well oiled 
with the things we know will pro- 
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duce business. Therefore, each 
month we advise our underwriters 
of the names of their policyowners 
whose age will change the following 
month in order that they may re- 
quest Direct Mail pieces or prepare 
other material prior to their call. 
This is one of the most productive 
sources of new business we have if 
followed up properly. 

Another item which is very pro- 
ductive is the conversion of term 
policies and policies which have a 
term element. A memorandum is 
given the underwriter one month be- 
fore an anniversary date of a term 
policy calling attention to the con- 
version privilege and whether or not 
this privilege is about to expire. 


Sales Opportunities 


Another productive phase of the 
cashier's department is the assign- 
ment of orphan policyowners (pol- 
icyowners who were written by un- 
derwriters no longer here) and 
policvowners who have moved into 
our territory. In assigning these 
cases, we point out the things which 
should be done to make it a better 
policy, such as adding the automatic 
premium loan provision, disability 
features, accidental death benefit, 
naming a_ beneficiary, contingent 
beneficiary, or anything which will 
give the underwriter something to 
discuss. 

Our Estate Planning Department 
is also productive. In talking with 
a policyowner, if we see a need for 
such service we suggest an appoint- 
ment with the underwriter to discuss 
his insurance estate. 

Yes, indeed, the agency cashier 
and his department have a most im- 
portant function to perform beyond 
the mountain of details which sur- 
round his office. The work is inter- 
esting, with an endless variety of 
situations and work to do. We have 
the opportunity to see the tre- 
mendous benefits people receive 
from their life insurance, and it is a 
great satisfaction to know that one 
is a part of an institution which does 
so much good. 

If your partner, the Agency Cash- 
ier, is on his or her toes, he or she 
will be a member of the Cashiers’ 
Association. I am a charter member 
of the Life Agency Cashiers’ Asso- 
ciation of Detroit and Windsor and 
find the exchange of ideas and good 
fellowship in our meetings most 
helpful in the operation of my office. 
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To the twenty-one Bankers Life of 
Nebraska representatives who have qualified 
for the 1950 National Quality Award, we 


extend our sincere congratulations. 


F. Gordon Brown Leslie J. Carr 

Dale A. Christensen *Earl F. Goodrich 
Howard M. Koepke J. E. Knoflicek 
*Carl Lutz *¥W. H. McCaig 
Edgar P. Nispel Gordon G. Norvell 
*Jay Overholser James H. Rice 
Milo B. Roberts Daniel S. Seiverling 
John F. Smith Russell E. Snygg 
John S. Spencer *Charles M. Stewart 
Glen M. Stewart Fortune A. Sullo 


Glenn F. Waugh 


* Qualified for receipt of Five Year Award. 
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HEN we make the first 

call on a man, we know 

something about him if we 
have done a good prospecting job; 
his occupation, his family status, 
where he lives, approximate age, etc. 
But if we are to change that pros- 
pect into a client, and the proper 
type of client, somewhere along the 
line we must get an insight into his 
mind. What are his goals and ambi- 
tions? Is he more interested in guar- 
anteeing payment of that mortgage 
or does he give more thought to 
knowing that little Johnny will have 
college funds provided? Does he 
want his wife and son to take over 
his business interests or would he 
prefer that they have the money from 
the business? Does he want to be 
sure that ready cash will be available 
to pay inheritance taxes or does he 
feel content to go along in a lacka- 
daisical manner, leaving those things 
to take care of themselves ? 


Sales Procedure 


My sales procedure is composed 
of two major phases. First, selling 
the interview—the approach. Sec- 
ond, the interview itself. The inter- 
view, in turn, is broken down into 
five subheadings: 1. Establish the 
problem. 2. Fix the problem upon 
the prospect. 3. Display Life Insur- 
ance as the ideal solution. 4. Moti- 
vate the prospect. 5. Close. 


The Approach 


Here are sdme ideas which have 
been helpful to me in the approach. 
1. Assure the prospect that the pur- 
pose of the call is not to sell him 
Life Insurance today, or any other 
day for that matter. After all, isn’t 
our’ job to present a solution to a 
problem and to make it so attractive 
that he buys and is not sold? 2. 
Make it so easy for the prospect to 
get rid of us that he doesn’t want 
to. 3. Permit no tension, no sales 
pressure, no feeling of insistence. 
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by MARCUS H. BARR, 
Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta, Ga. 


4. Present an idea which promises 
so much profit that it deserves an 
interview. 


If the prospect feels that we are 
not going to sell him. today; if he 
feels that no sales pressure will be 
exerted ; if he feels that he is in con- 
trol; and if, in addition, we give him 
an idea which is interesting and 
which promises him profit, he will 
grant the interview. 


Three “Don'ts” 


And three very important 
DON’TS. DON’T go into the in- 
terview unprepared. DON’T force 
the interview. DON’T become 
alarmed at the barrage of objections 
thrown at vou the moment that Life 
Insurance is mentioned. 


If we have been successful thus 
far, we are at the beginning of the 
interview in which we hope to get 
some insight into the mind of our 
prospect. 
salesman will dominate the interview 
and direct the trend of thought, but 
it is my firm belief that we must get 
that prospect to relax and to do con- 
siderable talking on that favorite of 
all subjects to him, “Himself.” We 
must learn what he wants. In this 
connection, I should like to give you 
a couple of personal experiences in 
which the mistakes I made at the 
beginning, in not getting to the mind 
of the prospect, are obvious. 

A few years ago I called on a suc- 
cessful young professional man. He 
was cordial, but immediately assured 
me that he was not in the market 
for Life Insurance. During the pre- 
ceding month he had purchased $10,- 
000 for himself and $5,000 for his 
young son. My first thought was of 
programming his insurance, so I im- 
mediately delved into this. He was 
not at all reluctant in giving me the 
desired information, though he 
showed little interest. Upon leaving 


him, I must admit that I had little 
interest either. 


Two weeks later I visited him 
again, showing him charts and dia- 
grams, indicating how much income 
his family would have from his pres- 
ent insurance and how much more 
was needed. Also, I brought out 
how much retirement income his 
present insurance would provide. 
He asked one question, “Do you 
mean that my present Life-Insurance 
will provide this income for me when 
I am 65?” Yes, I told him. Then 
he said, “Marcus, all of these charts 
and diagrams that you have about 
income to my family do not interest 
me in the least; they will be well 
provided for.” 

Gentlemen, when a man makes a 
statement to me as clearly and 
frankly as that, I generally terminate 
that interview and look for another 
prospect. And in this case, that is 
exactly what I was preparing to do 
when he said, ‘““What I am interested 
in is having a guaranteed income of 
$250.00 per month at 55, and I want 
to pay for it all at once. If you can 
bring me some figures on that, I'd 
like to see you again next week.” | 
assure you that when I left that time, 
it was with much more interest than 
on my former visit. 

The following week I walked into 
his office, laid a very brief proposal 
on his desk, showing what HE had 
asked for. The case was issued, de- 
livered, and the single premium paid. 
It took some trial and error before 
finding what was in the mind of this 
prospect. 


The Interview 


In your interview, talk in a con 
versational tone, just as you would 
converse with any man of dignity 
and common sense. Do not declaim 
or use big or technical words. Train 
yourself, unceasingly, to enunciate 
distinctly. There are many salesmen 
to whom this single bit of advice 
“enunciate distinctly” would be 
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worth many commission dollars if 
they would heed it. 

Do not mumble; do not talk in 
a tone so low that the prospect can- 


f not hear or so rapidly that he does 


not understand. If the prospect does 
not understand all your words, he 
does not understand your proposi- 
tion and he usually will not ask you 
to repeat, because he does not want 
you to think that he is too much 
interested. Not only must you speak 
vour words distinctly, but also your 
emphasis and inflection should be 
that of conviction, not of doubt, and 
by all means, must express bound- 
less enthusiasm. 


Definite Proposition 


Your presentation should not be 
of a general character, but should be 
constructed around a definite propo- 
sition. Abstract statements do more 
harm than good, at least until you 
have a definite proposition before the 


| prospect. Talk definite amounts to 


him and show him what they mean. 
As we all know, it is far better to 
choose too high an amount rather 
than one that is too low. It is easier 
to come down than to go up, after 
the presentation has been made. 
Further, this has a psychological ad- 
vantage; many men are flattered if 
their financial standing is overrated. 
However, care must be exercised in 
this, for it is easy to overrate a man 
so much as to preclude your doing 
business with him. If you feel sure 
that he cannot afford more than 
$5,000, you can suggest $7,500 and 
it may help, but if you suggest $25,- 
000 you will probably lose the sale. 


Closing Idea 


In this connection, here is an idea 
which I’d like to pass on to you; it 
has been one of my most effective 
closing attempts. Let us say that | 
am at that point in the interview 
where the need has been fixed, the 
presentation has been made, and the 
amount of insurance proposed is 
$10,000. My next words to the pros- 
pect are something like this, “Bill, 
why don’t you make this $20,000 
instead of $10,000? I feel sure that 
you can afford it.” If he says, “No, 
$10,000 is enough,” as often he will, 
my next move is writing the appli- 
cation. 
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with an outstanding 
Record of Low Net Cost 
Ins. in Force Dec. 31, 1949—$201,066,748 
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Lutherans in 21 States. 
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EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 








SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
ABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
BECOMES “INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 
INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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# 
of a Franklin General Agency franchise offers 


t 2s my frm conviction that ownership 


the most exceptional opportunity in the entire 
Life Insurance industry today. It 1s practically 
equivalent to a guarantee of future happiness, 
prosperity, and financial independence as our 


field associates will eagerly testify. 













ee eS PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 






Over $850,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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Closing 


OW can one say what is 
the most important phase of 
this business of selling? 

The working parts of a successful 
life insurance career are so closely 
integrated that neglect or failure to 
give proper attention to any single 
portion of the mechanism cannot 
help but affect the whole. 


Requisites for Selling 


Knowledge, the building of pres- 
tige, prospecting, the pre-approach, 
the approach, the interview, the 
close—all have a definite bearing on 
one another. All may be said to be 
of equal importance. Consider these 
requisites for selling: 

A) We need to have the most up- 
to-date and complete knowledge 
available. 

B) We need to have a certain 
degree of prestige; whether great or 
small makes no difference, but it 
must be sufficient to meet the pros- 
pect on a favorable basis. 

C) We must have our raw ma- 
terial or prospect, before we can start 
to develop our product, the sale. 
The better grade of material we use, 
the finer our result. 

D)) We must know enough about 
the prospect so that we, in our pre- 
approach, can present intelligent 
ideas—ideas which will fit his situa- 
tion and have an appeal to him. 

i) Our approach must do two 
things: It must clear the prospect's 
mind so that he can concentrate on 
What we have to say; then it must 
disturb him to a point where he 
wants to hear what we have to offer. 

~) In the interview we discuss a 
general problem, snugly fix the prob- 
lem around him, and finally we pre- 
sent the best solution to him. 

G) In the close we bring his mind 
and body into harmony and he acts 
to solve the problem. 

From the beginning of the inter- 
view through the final close, the in- 
terview may be compared to a tennis 
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S AN ART 


DANA HARDY 
Supervisor at Boston General Agency, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


game. We serve with our approach 
—an objection or an excuse returns 
the “ball.” Our reply places the 
“ball” on our prospect’s side. As we 
continue, the heat of the interview 
gets us volleying and our “shots” 
keep driving 1n. 

Across the net he sees that our 
reasoning is good, and the only 
sound defense is to throw us off the 
track, which he does with objec- 
tions. He may object a few times or 


HRs: 
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a great number of times and does so 
by dropping the ‘“‘ball” just over 
the net on our side. We have to 
really exert ourselves. It is our well- 
placed “shot” that leaves him swing- 
ing at the breeze, when he realizes 
we are right. 

There is this difference between 
our interview and the tennis match. 
Instead of one winner, there are two. 
We win a sale and he wins a piece 
of the best property in the world. 

It has been truly said that a per- 
son who cannot close sales is not a 
salesman but merely a conversa- 
tionalist. Some years ago a book 
entitled “Secrets of Closing Sales,” 


by Charles B. Roth, was given to 
me. The ideas, thoughts, and infor- 
mation gleaned from its pages have 
meant more to me than any other 
text on sales or life insurance that 
I have studied, and many of the 
thoughts expressed here and based 
on its study and practice. 

very insurance man gets to a 
point where the only way to increase 
his income is to improve his closing 
ratio. 


Essential to the Close 


One of the fundamentals of a suc- 
cessful close is to have a firm closing 
foundation. That is, make sure that 
the prospect understands precisely 
what is being said. More failures to 
close can be traced to fuzzy or im- 
perfect understanding than to any 
other cause. Whatever can be mis- 
understood will be misunderstood. 
If in doubt, don't say, “Do you get 
that °”’ for the prospect won’t admit 
he is not intelligent enough to fol- 
low you. Allow him to indicate you 
have not been quite clear by asking 
the question, ““Have I made myself 
clear?” 

The functions and operations of 
life insurance have become so clear 
to us that we often forget how com- 
plex it all seemed when we first came 
into the business. Our explanation 
should be such that a student of 
Junior High School age can under- 
stand us. 

Another essential in laying the 
foundation for the close is to sum- 
marize what we have already told 
the prospect with a few carefully 
chosen words of repetition, high- 
lighting the important points and 
leaving no room for misunderstand- 
ing. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Closing—Continued 


A most important point in the 
building toward the close is to make 
sure that everything we say is from 
the prospect’s point of view. He will 
take hold and understand something 
that concerns him personally. Talk 
about John and Mary, not about 
“vour children.” Most of us spend 
the great majority of our time hop- 
ing, worrying and planning about 
our possessions, our families and 
ourselves. 

Finally, create a want in the pros- 
pect’s mind. Chief factors influenc- 
ing sales are the prospect’s desire 
for wealth or profit, his pride, desire 
for security, love, fear, selfishness and 
his vanity. Every prospect has his 
weaknesses and all of us find it hard 
to say “No” when a gracious, per- 
suasive, insistent and dynamic sales- 
man with a sound proposition is try- 
ing to close. Looking back over past 
interviews, there are a number that 
come to mind which, with a bit more 
gentle persistency, could have been 
closed. Very little would have swung 
the tide. 


A Lesson from the Circus 


We have all been to circuses or 
carnivals and heard the “barker” in 
front of the side show going through 
his spiel. We know how dynamic his 
selling is, how persuasive and how 
alluring he makes the attractions 
which are awaiting us inside the tent 
—but we are still undecided. Then, 
suddenly you and I and the rest of 
the crowd surge forward and dig out 
our quarters. Because the “barker” 
talked us into it? No. 


The real reason behind our sud- 
den decision was that paid pushers 
in the rear, at the psychological mo- 
ment, started us moving in the right 
direction. We don’t use the same 
tactics, but we use the same prin- 
ciples. What do our sons and 
daughters do when they want us to 
take them some place? We say 
“No.” We are too busy or we have 
something else to do. They beg, they 
plead, and finally they take the news- 
paper or magazine from us and lit- 
erally pull us out of our chair. Nine 
times out of ten we'll go. 


For Example, the Agent 


Now, let’s consider the salesman 
himself. What are the essential qualli- 
fications necessary? (This may 
sound a bit theoretical, but it works. ) 
Development of the attitudes that 
we cannot fail—positive expectation 
of success—with the thought in our 
mind that the prospect is going to 
buy. “He can’t help buying when he 
knows all the reasons I know,” you 
say to vourself. “It’s just a question 
of how much he will buy and when.” 

This attitude does two things for 
the salesman. It inspires him to do 
even better than his best in the in- 
terview. Better than he ever thought 
he could. Objections bounce off like 
water from a duck’s back, and by ex- 
pecting to close for a sale he is much 
more likely to make it. 

This psychological attitude is not 
lost on the prospect. From the 
salesman’s enthusiasm, the prospect 
catches at first a spark, then he “gets 
on fire” with the idea that sweeps 
people on to part with their dollars 
in the purchase of our product. 


There is no need to worry over 
when to try to close. Whenever yoy 
have a sneaking suspicion that the 
time is ripe, try for a close. It will 
do no harm. 

There are several ways to test for 
the right time to close. We can ask 
questions requiring “Yes” answers, 
If these answers come back readily, 
and without objections, we can lead 
right on to a commitment. For ex- 
ample : 

Agent: “Have I made myself per- 
fectly clear?’ Prospect: “Yes.” 

Agent: “This certainly is the best 
way to have the insurance proceeds 
paid, don’t you agree?” Prospect: 
“Yes.” 

Agent: “The combination of pro- 
tection and retirement benefits fits 
into the picture nicely, doesn't it?” 
Prospect: “Yes.” 

Should the prospect say, ‘When 
do I have to pay for it?” or, “That's 
mighty fine protection,” he auto- 
matically gives the signal for a pos- 
sible close. 


Look at it This Way 


We are in much the same position 
as a pilot of an airplane. Our landing 
field is the application. If we try to 
bring our plane in for a landing and 
all of a sudden another plane (or 
objection) taxis out, blocking the 
runway, we have to pull up and fly 
around a bit more until the objection 
is removed. While we are up there 
waiting, we don’t fly off on a tan- 
gent. We simply circle the field and 
stay right over the application so 
that when we get the signal that all 
is clear for a landing, we will be 
able to come in fast. 
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INCOME DURING DISABILITY 


¥% World-wide protection and full 
coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insur- 
ance owned. 

% Income for hospital and 
nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a 
month—plus surgery benefits. 
¥* Life-time accident benefits and 
full monthly income for both con- 
fining and non-confining illness. 
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A friendly agency minded 
Company whose 50 years of 


progress has been built on 


service. 
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When is the best time to close? 
Opinions differ—trom those who 
feel they hold a single-shot pistol and 
think there is only one time to fire 
and if they miss they are all through, 
to those who say they hold an auto- 
matic and the sale isn't lost until the 
last shot has been fired. 

Have we hurt our chances of a 
sale if we try to close and it doesn’t 
take? Not in the least. Does a cook 
who is testing to see if a cake is 
done, ruin the cake by sticking a 
straw in it? Of course not. If on 
withdrawing the straw, she finds that 
it is sticky, she puts the cake back 
in the oven. If our attempt to close 
results in doubts or inquiries, we 
simply place our prospect back in 
the interview where the heat of sug- 
gestion or persuasion can work on 
him a bit longer. 

There are as many closes as there 
are salesmen. There are as many 
variations as there are closes. Let’s 
use them whenever possible. Break- 
ing the closes down to basic tech- 
niques, we find there are seven. If 
we practice each one until we master 
it, we will have seven times the op- 
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portunity to close we would have ii 
we were in a rut, using just one close 
over and over again. 

We can adjust these seven tech- 
niques to suit our personality, our 
proposition and our prospects. There 
may be some which may not appeal. 
If so, by all means don’t use them. 
A workman does a better job with 
a tool if he likes it. 


BASIC METHODS OF CLOSING 


|. Take the Sale for Granted 


First, let’s look at the assumptive 
method of closing. Assume the pros- 
pect is going to buy; take it for 
granted he is going to say “Yes.” 
(Remember? Have the attitude that 
you cannot fail. ) 

Some Agents use this technique 
successfully with the simple dollar-a- 
week savings plan. A plan whereby 
for the savings of “X” number of 
dollars per week, the prospect can 
accumulate a certain number of dol- 
lars by retirement. They build up 
the tempo of the interview as they 
go along and really get excited as 





they show results. Then they shoot 
for their first close: 

“Tsn’t that a wonderful savings 
plan?” The reply generally comes 
hack, “Yes, it certainly is.” Where- 
upon the Agent closes: “Well, I was 
sure you'd feel that way about it. 
Now that you see how wonderful the 
plan is, do you think you would 
rather start saving two dollars a 
week or would you rather just start 
on the dollar-a-week basis?” 

A bit outside the insurance field, 
but a striking example of the assump- 
tive technique is the story of the re- 
tired army sergeant who was too 1m- 
portant to his country to be on the 
sidelines while a new war was begin- 
ning. His friends had told him it was 
his duty to re-enlist. His wife and 
children were not against his going, 
if he felt he should. Influential people 
had appealed to his patriotism, to his 
pride and sense of obligation. All to 
no avail. 

His old company commander said, 
‘I believe I can get Amos to enlist. 
Let me try.” At Amos’s home they 
fell to talking about old timers. No 


(Continued on page 58) 
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AM indebted to our mutual ac- 
quaintance and friend, Pearce 
Shepherd, Associate Actuary ot 
the Prudential for the following idea 
the purpose of industrial insur- 
ance and selection of risks is not to 
improve mortality experience very 
much—rather we must consider it 
as a social institution—as such we 
must Increase our interest in its per- 
sistency so it can accomplish its pur- 
pose and try to avoid the abuses 
which have plagued it in the past 

Starting with that premise, and | 
heheve it is sound, | feel certain 
the comments | made in my previous 
discussion are still basic and sound 
and | am taking the liberty of repeat- 
ing or paraphrasing some of my pre- 
vious remarks and will try to indicate 
some changes and modifications that 
mv additional observations over this 
period of time indicate may be 
| roper. 

Industrial insurance has been de- 
fined as volume insurance based on 
law of averages. Until a few years 
ago selection was not needed except 
in general to satisfy the company or 
underwriters that the individual was 
actually alive and not at death's door 
and was not being insured as one 
of a group for speculative or “insur- 
ance ring’’ purposes. 


Unit Basis 


Industrial insurance is sold to the 
low income class on the basis of a 
unit of 5 cents and up weekly pre- 
mium; chiefly on non-medical basis ; 
average amount is between $250 and 
$350; every age from 0 to 60, 65 
or 70. It is written on the same 
plans as other types of insurance, 
endowment, whole life on either 
straight whole life or limited pay, 
and term. 

Certain advantages consist of: 
(1) weekly collection, (2) collection 
at home or place of business by 
agent, (3) adjustable amount of in- 
surance depending on plan and age 
for set amount of premium, (4) 
small policies, (5) coverage for 
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by DR. ALBERT IRVING 
Medical Director 
Commonwealth Life 


every member of the family, (6) 
non-medical basis in general. Addt- 
tional benefits are: (a) grace period 
for payment of premiums and either 
a one or two year period of time for 
reinstatement, (b) right of conver- 
sion to other plans, (c) right of in- 
spection for 2 weeks at original issue, 
and (d) non-forfeiture values which 
are available after a certain number 
of years originally 10, then 5, and 
now for some companies after 3, or 
even 2 and 1. As a matter of fact 
in some of the higher premium plans 
issued by my company there 1s an 
additional week of extended term 1n- 
surance for each 2, 3 or 4+ weeks of 
paid premium depending on age and 
plan during the first and second year 
added over and above the regular 4 
weeks of grace period which is a 
standard provision. 


Basic Underwriting 


Basically the underwriting of 
either ordinary or industrial busi- 
ness can be based on information 
classified under 8 _ headings—1) 
build, 2) present medical condition, 
3) past medical history, 4) family 
history, 5) occupation, 6) finances 
(worth—income ), 7) habits, morals, 
associations, environment, 8) insur- 
ance needs. The plan, age of ap- 
plicant, and amount of insurance 
causes differences in the degree of 
importance and actual need of the 
informaticn under these headings. 

We have five sources of informa- 
tion: 

1) applicant—through statements 
to the agent; through statements to 
the doctor; through answers on the 
application. 

2) agent — through personal 
knowledge and answers to his ques- 
tions. 

3) examiner—through answers 
given to his question; through the 
examination; through personal 
knowledge. 








4) inspection and investigation— 
through friends, employers, fellow 
employees, associates, court records, 
hospital records, newspaper articles, 
and previous file reports. 

5) the Company's own records— 
the index file of previous policies, 
rated or rejected applications, state- 
ments from hospitals and attending 
physicians who have treated or ex- 
amined the applicant. 

Again the plan, age of applicant 
and amount of insurance can modify 
how much or little we use these 
sources. 


Departmental Responsibility 


The underwriting and medical de- 
partment has the responsibility of 
obtaining the information through 
these sources—clearing questionable 
points, coordinating all pertinent 
facts, giving weight to unfavorable 
and credit to satisfactory aspects and 
determining the classification accord- 
ing to expected mortality determined 
by actuarial and medical research. 
These conclusions are modified from 
time to time by personal experience, 
observation and opinions influenced 
by new developments in selection. 

I believe that one of the major 
factors that has influenced wider 
spread distribution and demand for 
insurance has been the National 
Service Program as a result of 
World War II and the universal 
observation of what that coverage 
accomplished for the beneficiaries 
who were helped when claims de- 
veloped as a result of the war cas- 
ualties. I firmly believe in peace time 
the voluntary sale and _ servicing 
through the agency system method is 
the American way and is by far the 
best and cheapest coverage for the 
public—Personal service by agent— 
programming needs and the in- 
numerable arrangements that cover 
all needs have been brought about 
through competition. 

The agent is the primary under- 
writer and if properly trained he can 
do an excellent piece of work through 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


his observation, questioning, and 
knowledge in obtaining all or nearly 
all of the information I earlier men- 
tioned under 8 headings. 

An authority on Industrial insur- 
ance, W. P. Brenton of the Metro- 
politan, reported to the Home Office 
Underwriters Association in New 
York in 1940 that investigation in- 
dicated 30% of the people lived in 
cities of 100,000 or over, and 26% in 
other urban communities, leaving 
44% in rural areas. A large major- 
ity of the 56% in urban territories 
are on weekly or semi-monthly pay 
rolls and of industrial grade business 
and occupational activity and the 
family income for 24 of the families 
is less than $30. I do not have late 
figures regarding the distribution of 
population but I am certain an even 
higher per cent live in urban com- 
munities as compared to rural areas 
—we know the impact of war work 
—the expansion of automotive and 
aviation business—a report of the 
3rd week in October stated there 
were 55,000,000 cars on the roads 
and you have an idea how many 
units have been manufactured since 
the war. A larger per cent of the 
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public is on semi-monthly or weekly 
payroll—I feel there is no need to 
defend or explain the need for In- 
dustrial insurance when one refers 
to the Bureau of Labor and Bureau 
of Commerce reports in reference to 
the number of firms, plants, manu- 
facturing establishments, and the 
number of employees. 


Mortality Trends 


Let us see the trend of mortality— 
In 1940 the Metropolitan reported 
crude rates and cause of death per 
100,000 as shown in the chart below. 

If we look at causes of early death 
claims, what do we find? Tuber- 
culosis in underweight youths, gas- 


tric and duodenal ulcers with history 
of recurrences, toxic or exophthal- 
mic cases, pleurisy cases in under- 
weights, particularly the “wet” or 
pleurisy with effusion, the renal colic 
or stone cases with operation and/or 
recurrences—old individuals with 
history of hypertension. Therefore, 
we ask questions specifically refer- 
ring to these conditions as well as 
general questions and also the spe- 
cific details of all medical treatment 
and consultation in the past three to 
five years with details. 

Mr. Guertin, who was chairman 
of the committee whose work re- 
sulted in the new tables—the C.S.O. 
or Commissioners Standard Ordi- 
nary and the 1941 Standard Indus- 





1) chronic heart disease 165 1) 175.1 

2) cancer 104 - 2) 114 

3) cerebral hemorrhage 63 a 4) 59 

4) chronic nephritis 56 a 6) 32.3 

5) coronary or angina 54 77 3) 79.3 

6) accidents 49 Bp 5) 38.3 

7) TB. 44 b. 8) 25.3 

8) pneumonia 38 7 9) 197 

9) diabetes 29 - 7) 25.4 
10) syphilis and influenza = 11.7, 11.2 10) 5.7 and 1.6 





The first 5 have 4 as circulatory and degenerative conditions and 3 of the 
last 4 are due to infectious causes in 1940—In 1949 the last 4 are due to 
infections conditions even below accidents. 
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trial Table, reported that the studies 
of 1925-37 mortality showed an 
overall improvement of mortality of 
Industrial business of 15% and up 
to age 50 the improvement was ma- 
terially over 50%—age 60-69 was 
24% —70-79 was 15% and age 80 
and over was 10%. 

The cases that need to be most 
carefully controlled are those of the 
older ages and we can quite effec- 
tively accomplish that by limiting 
amounts of insurance and keeping in 
close contact with our agents. 

For those of you who desire spe- 
cific underwriting rules | would like 
to refer you to the rather simple 
listing which I presented in the pre- 
vious paper and to the various 
studies and underwriting discus- 
sions available in our _ proceed- 
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ings and those of our older organiza- 
tion, the Home Office Life Under- 
writers. 


Questions 


I would like to give a few words 
about several things which always 
raise a question and which I believe 
have resulted in the greatest number 
of queries to me regarding the han- 
dling. 

These are pregnancy, aviation, 
statements, fees, and infants along 
with adoption. 

In regard to pregnancy, our recent 
national experience is the most 
favorable since any records are avail- 
able—The people who buy industrial 
insurance have better access to hos- 
pitals in general than the white collar 


class—better training for the in- 
ternes and the newer drugs, par- 
ticularly the antibiotics, indicate 
even better experience. Some Or- 
dinary companies have discontinued 
charging a rating for these cases— 
My own company does not ask re- 
garding pregnancy on_ industrial 
risks—I advise acceptance. 

In aviation cases I believe we are 
still justified in applying a rider for 
pilots to eliminate the accidental 
death benefit and possibly the death 
as a result of occupation but I be- 
lieve there is a trend toward cover- 
ing them and in a few years I think 
that will be almost universal. 

The statements from doctors and 
hospitals on limited amounts of in- 
surance are only justified because 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


the fee is generally $2.00—we obtain 
not over 6-8 per month. 

lor fees my company pays $2.0) 
with an additional 50c for bloo 
pressure reading and 50c for spec: 
men sent to the Home Office and \ 
try to act on the case without ev: 
asking the doctor to go back on 
case for the second time. Last yeal 
and this year we have had less tha: 
1°% of our cases examined. 

lor infant risks I believe most o| 
us still have graded benetits—after 
the first few weeks have passed th 
experience is quite favorable—Du 
to limit on the amount and the grad 
ing I do not believe there is all\ 
appreciable antiselection of children 
if adoption is proposed and I recom 
mend a free acceptance. 

I have wandered from one aspect 
to another and have attempted to 
show how our picture is changing 
in the Industrial business—Our life 
expectancy 1s increasing——we art 
benefiting from new discoveries in 
medicine, surgery, and living. We 
have greater employment, greater 
need for insurance and I believe a 
greater opportunity and indication to 
treat our industrial applicants in the 
younger ages, that is 50 and under, 
more as we would group insurance 
underwriting 

1) more freedom from details and 
a more open approach im under 
writing ; 

2) closer relationship and _ train- 
ing with agency force: 

3) a greater issue of insurance for 
the American Public; and I believe 
the result will be a job well done. 


Before Annual Meetine Institute H. O. 
Underwriters 1949, 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


Hk following have been elected 
pect in recent weeks : Bank- 
ers Life (Iowa), John F. Merriam, 
utilities, succeeding Wm. W. Jaeger, 
retired; Business Men's (Mo.), 
Miller Nichols; Home Life (N. Y.), 
Richard H. Mansfield, financier ; 
Mutual Life (N. Y.), Roger Hull, 
executive vice president; North- 
western Mutual (Wisc.), Herman 
Merker, industrialist, succeeding 
Frank R. Bacon, deceased ; Security 
Mutual (N. Y.), James Felt, realtor 
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WOULD like to turn now to 

another problem which has been 

and will continue to be of great 
concern to financial institutions, 
namely, the problem of low and con- 
trolled interest rates. My discussion 
here will again be confined largely 
to the problem as faced by the life 
insurance companies, but low and 
controlled interest rates obviously 
represent a serious problem tor all 
financial institutions. 


Interest Rate Trend 


First, let us take a look at the 
record of the interest rate experience 
as it has affected the life insurance 
business. According to information 
obtained by the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America from 49 com- 
panies representing nearly 90° of 
admitted assets of all United States 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, the ratio of net investment 
earnings to assets declined from 
5.03% in 1930 to 2.87% in 1947. 
It has risen slightly to 2.94% in 
1948, and 3.02% in 1949. This de- 
cline in the net rate of return is, of 
course, the result of the general de- 
cline in interest rates, acentuated by 
large holdings of government bonds 
during and immediately following 
the war. <As interest rates have 
fallen, the life insurance companies 
have not only experienced a decrease 
in their vield on current investments, 
but their earnings were also heavily 
hit by the high volume of refunding 
at lower rates which took place as 
interest rates fell. 

The decline in interest rates cre- 
ated exceedingly difficult problems 
tor the life insurance business. As 
you know, life insurance contracts 
are written on the assumption that 
a certain rate of interest will be 
earned on investments, and as the 
level of net earnings on investments 
has fallen life insurance companies 
have found it increasingly difficult 
to earn enough income to meet the 
average rate of return assumed in 
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policy contracts. This has been true 
despite the fact that, on new con- 
tracts in recent years, the assumed 
rate of interest has been reduced. 
l‘urthermore, the net cost of life in- 
surance to policyholders has in- 
creased as interest rates have de- 
clined because dividends on insur- 
ance policies have had to be reduced. 
| need not point out, however, that 
all savers have been penalized 
through lower interest rates. 

| do not have the time to go into 
a lengthy explanation of why 1n- 
terest rates have fallen to such low 
levels. It is now pretty generally 
agreed that the basic cause for the 
sharp decline in the Thirties was the 
heavy increase in the excess reserve 
position of commercial banks which 
devéloped largely as a result of the 
enormous inflow of gold into the 
United States. This expanded ex- 
cess reserve position was permitted 
to develop pretty much unchecked 
by Federal Reserve or Treasury ac- 





Editors’ note: This is the third and con- 
cluding installment in this interesting dis- 
course covering a very important phase 
of the life insurance business. 


JAMES J. O'LEARY, Ph.D. 
Director of Investment Research, 
Life Insurance Ass'n of America 


tion. Also of very great importance 
was the fact that the depressed Thir- 
ties were, of course, a period of 
relatively light demand for capital 
funds. 


Interest Rates 


At any rate, we now face a situa- 
tion in which interest rates are his- 
torically at very low levels and there 
is enormous political support for 
keeping them low. It is argued, for 
example, that low interest rates are 
desirable in the public interest be- 
cause they stimulate investment ex- 
penditures, and heavy investment 
expenditures are important to keep 
our national economy functioning at 
a high level. This argument con- 
tinues to be put forward strongly 
despite the fact that there is an 1n- 
creasing recognition on the part of 
economists that the height of the 
interest rate is really a relatively 
minor factor in investment deci- 
sions. Another, and more important 
argument tor maintaining interest 
rates low, and presumably for driv- 
ing them even lower, is that with 
the enormous volume of public debt 
now outstanding it would be dis- 
astrous to experience other than a 
minor rise in rates. The main point 
here is that even with rates at low 
levels, the service charge on our na- 
tional debt is over $5 billion, and 
the burden of carrying the debt 
would be increased as interest rates 
rose. My own feeling is that the 
importance of the interest burden of 
our national debt has been grossly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investment Problem—Continued 


exaggerated. We have failed to rec- 
ognize that interest on the debt is 
not only a cost to our society, but 
it is also income. As a society we 
must pay taxes to meet the interest 
on the debt, but by the same token 
our society also is paid the interest 
on the debt in various ways such as 
through dividends on life insurance 
policies. 


Politics 
The difficulties involved in gov- 


ernment control over interest rates 
at low levels were illustrated rather 


dramatically during 1947 and the 
first several months of 1948. You 
will recall that during this period 
the prices of Government securities 
were being pegged pretty much at 
their wartime levels, and the rate on 
mortgage loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration had been 
fixed at 4% despite the fact that the 
FHA rate was at 4%%. During 
this period there was, of course, an 
enormous demand for capital funds 
from nearly all sources and interest 
rates outside of the strictly con- 
trolled sphere tended to rise. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was nat- 
ural for financial institutions to sell 
Government bonds at high pegged 
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prices and to redirect the proceeds 
into investment outlets where the 
return reflected the heavy demand 
for capital funds. Thus, the Federal 
Reserve was obliged in 1948 to pur- 
chase Government securities in 
heavy volume at a time in which the 
hight against inflationary forces dic- 
tated that the authorities should be 
selling Governments and not buy- 
ing. Moreover, under these condi- 
tions, the 4% rate on VA mortgages 
was relatively unattractive to finan- 
cial institutions, so that it was not 
surprising that the past few years 
have witnessed a heavy flow of VA 
guaranteed mortgages into the led- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 
Here we have a proven illustration 
of the difficulties which arise when 
the Federal Government interferes 
with the functioning of the free- 
pricing system. The unavoidable re- 
sult was that strong political pres- 
sure was built up for direct controls 
over investing institutions to pre- 
vent the sale of Gevernment securi- 
ties. Moreover, strong political 
pressure built up for direct 
Governmental loans to veterans at 
low interest rates. 


Was 


I could cite further illustrations 
of the problems created for life in- 
surance companies by low interest 
rates. I believe, however, that what 
I have covered indicates the im- 
portance of interest rates to savings 
institutions and the ramifications of 
change such as has occurred since 
the early 1930's. Let me turn now 
to the remaining two investment 
problems facing life insurance com- 
panies. 


The Problem of Government Control 
Narrowing the Sphere of Free Invest- 
ment Operations 


Another problem which financial 
institutions are obliged to live with 
today is the problem of increasing 
Government control narrowing the 
sphere of free investment operations. 
This expanding control of Govern- 
ment is seen perhaps most clearly 
in the home finance field. I have 
already mentioned the rigidly con- 
trolled interest rate on mortgage 
loans to veterans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration and the 
heavy mortgage purchases by the 
lederal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. In addition, the Housing 
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Act of 1950 just passed calls for 
direct Government loans to veterans 
who are able to demonstrate an in- 
ability to procure funds from private 
sources. The Act also provides 
$300,000,000 for direct Govern- 
mental housing loans to educational 
institutions. As finally passed, the 
Act did not include the controversial 
cooperative housing proposal, which, 
however, will undoubtedly be re- 
vived at the next session of Con- 
gress. Under this proposal, the Na- 
tional Mortgage Corporation for 
Housing Cooperatives was to have 
been set up to make extremely low 
interest, low down-payment, and 
long maturity loans to cooperatives 
and non-profit associations. The 
only real participation by private in- 
vestors under the scheme was the 
privilege of purchasing Government 
securities to provide the funds to 
finance the operations of the Na- 


tional Mortgage Corporation for 
Housing Cooperatives. Govern- 
mental intervention in the home 


finance field has not been confined 
entirely to the Federal Government. 
In Connecticut, for example, the 
state government has floated its own 
securities to provide mortgage loans 
to so-called middle-income families 
at an interest rate of 142%. 

Although Government control has 
been most clearcut in the housing 
field, it has also been visible in other 
sectors of the economy. I have al- 
ready mentioned the control exer- 
cised by the Federal Government 
over interest rates and the moral 
suasion which the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve exercised in 1947 
and 1948 against the sale of Gov- 
ernment securities by savings insti- 
tutions. Beyond this, there are now 
bills before Congress providing for 
an FHA-type insurance system for 
small business loans. 


Monopoly Charges 


Still another angle from which we 
see further Federal control bearing 
down on financial institutions is in 
the charge that through their invest- 
ment operations these institutions 
either assume monopoly power on 
their own or contribute to the 
growth of monopoly power. Beyond 
that, the position is sometimes taken 
that since stability of investment ex- 
penditures is so important to the 
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‘*‘Reliance accident and 


sickness insurance boosts my 


life insurance sales.”’ 


functioning of the entire economy, 
control over the flow of investible 
funds cannot be allowed to remain 
freely in the hands of officers of in- 
vesting institutions. The suggestion 
here is that, somehow or other, steps 
should be taken by Government to 
plan and direct the flow of investible 
funds into various uses in the econ- 
omy. 

I think it can be agreed that the 
Federal Government certainly must 
play some role in aiding an economy 
as complex as ours to remain in 
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all modern forms of life in- 
surance including par and non 
par. Also accident and sick 
ness insurance. 


balance at high levels of national 
income. It is my feeling that the 
instruments of control which are 
employed should be as indirect as 
possible in that interference with the 
free market mechanism should be 
kept at a minimum. The problem 
of Government control as viewed by 
officers of financial institutions is the 
degree to which such control is be- 
coming increasingly more direct and 
more pervasive. The question raised 
in many minds is whether there are 
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Investment Problem—Continued 


any real limits that can be placed on 
Government control which will still 
preserve a large area for free initia- 
tive by the institutions. 


The Problem of Legal Restrictions on 
Investments 


The final problem I would like to 
touch upon briefly is that of legal 
restrictions on the investments of 
financial institutions. In the life in- 
surance field each state places cer- 
tain restrictions upon the investment 
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Life Mortgage Protection policy which, 
should the husband die before the 
home is paid for, instantly clears all- 
remaining mortgage indebtedness, 
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operations of companies domiciled in 
the state. As I have said earlier, 
New York State and some other 
states, for example, expressly pro- 
hibit the purchase of common stocks. 
Some other investments, such as in 
income-producing property, are 
strictly limited as to the amount in- 
surance companies can acquire. In 
addition to various legal restrictions 
on investments there are valuation 
rules and regulations to which life 
insurance companies must comply in 
preparing annual statements. The 
general effect of these valuation reg- 
ulations is to require companies to 
carry lower-grade corporate bonds 
and all stocks at year-end market 
values whereas the _ better-grade 
bonds may be carried on an amor- 
tized cost basis. The effect of the 
valuation regulations is ‘to decrease 
the inducement to invest in riskier 
outlets and to encourage relatively 
riskless investments. 

You will be interested to know 
that the life insurance business 1s 
now trying to work out a new plan 
for the valuation of securities which 
will permit a larger proportion of 
life insurance investments to be car- 
ried on an amortized cost basis. A 
good deal of the statistical support 
for this plan has been drawn from 
‘arly results of the Corporate Bond 
Research Project of the National 
Bureau of Economic’ Research, 
which will provide a complete record 
of the experience of virtually all cor- 
porate bonds during the period 
1900-1944. The project, which is 
expected to be completed this year, 
will afford a wealth of information 
as to new issues and retirements of 
corporate bonds, yields, loss rates, 
and other pertinent data. The Lite 
Insurance Association of America 
was one of the. joint sponsors of the 
project. 

The mutual savings banks and 
corporate trustees in some states 
have also been severely limited in 
the scope of their investments by the 
requirement that they adhere to legal 
list investments. Here again the 
Corporate Bond Research Project 
has been most helpful in demon- 
strating the lack of wisdom in forc- 
ing these institutions to confine their 
investments to the legal list. 

The general problem of legal re- 
strictions, as | see it, is that as our 
economy has grown and the finan- 





cial institutions have grown with it, 
the capital market has become more 
and more national in scope. \jany 
of the state restrictions now impinge 
rather heavily upon the investment 
activity of financial institutions on a 
nation-wide basis. Beyond that, the 
restrictions which have been set up 
in the past have placed enormous 
emphasis upon safety of principal 
and have thus reduced the flow of 
risk funds. 


Other Research on Financial 
Problems 


The Life Insurance Association is 
sponsoring other research which | 
have not mentioned in connection 
with the various problems consid- 
ered, but which I would like to out- 
line briefly. As part of their Finan- 
cial Research Program, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research is 
completing a number of studies in 
the field of urban real estate finance 
and agricultural finance which are 
of interest to financial institutions. 
One of these studies which is of 
particular interest to the life insur- 
ance business deals with the experi- 
ence of a sampling of urban mort- 
gage holdings of life companies 
during the period 1920--1946. An- 
other project which has received 
financial support from the Associa- 
tion is a study of the economic effects 
of atomic energy, which has been 
just completed by the Cowles Com- 
mission. This study reviews the 
possible economic effects of the com- 
mercial application of atomic energy. 


Conclusion 


There are other problems which 
we could consider, but I think | 
have touched upon the more im- 
portant ones. I hope that I have 
made it clear that financial institu- 
tions, and particularly the life insur- 
ance companies, are aware of the 
serious problems which face them 
and the entire national economy. | 
would simply like to indicate, in 
conclusion, that the willingness of 
the life insurance companies to spon- 
sor perfectly objective research in 
an effort to meet these problems is 
a clear-cut indication of their desire 
to carry forward their investment 
operations in the best interest of the 
general public. 
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Under a Policy of Life and Disability 
Insurance, the "Due Proof" of Dis- 
ability Requirement Necessitates a 
Substantial Notice to the Insurance 
Company That the Insured Is Dis- 
abled and Claims Benefits, Although 
No Particular Form Is Necessary. 


Insured, under a policy of Life 
and Disability Insurance, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947, through her attorney, 
made written application for dis- 
ability benefits and submitted proof 
of claim and supporting medical 
statements reciting that insured was 
suffering from a manic-depressive 
psychosis. The company recognized 


the claim, has been paying the 
monthly benefits specified in the 


policy since December 15, 1947, and 
has waived premium payments due 
thereafter. 

The insured sued for disability 
benefits and waiver of premiums 
hetween October, 1945 and Decem- 
ber, 1947, the date the company 
commenced payments. The insured 
bases this claim on a letter sent to 
the insurance company in June of 
1946, which she alleges to be a 
sufficient notice to the insurance 
company of her disability and claim. 
The letter was from a doctor in 
Maryland, and was forwarded to 
the insurance company in connection 
with a loan the insured was seeking 
under the policy, and more specifi- 
cally for the purpose of establishing 
the sanity of the insured and the 
validity of a power of attorney the 
insured had given in connection with 
the loan. The letter from the doctor 
stated that the insured had been a 
patient in his Sanitarium since 
November, 1945, that she was com- 
petent to make financial decisions, 
that she had been so doing, but that 
insured had found such a practice 
too fatiguing, and had requested the 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





doctor to arrange the power of at- 
torney involved. The doctor further 
stated in the letter that for the in- 
sured to continue her financial trans- 
actions would be injurious to her 
health at that time. 

The Court of Appeals, affirming 
the decision of the Municipal Court, 
held that, although form of notice 
Was not important, the substance of 
notice must be such as would justify 
the presumption of disability to an 
intelligent judgment, reasonably and 
fairly exercised, and give the in- 
surer a reasonable opportunity to 
investigate and test the validity of 
the claim. The court further held 
that the letter of June, 1946, to the 
insurer stated no claim, recited no 
symptoms and told of no disability, 
and that the letter, considering the 
purpose for which. it was written, 
might just as well have applied to a 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 



















person under care for a temporary 
rest cure. The letter was not “Due 
Proof” to the insurer, therefore 
judgment for the insurer. Mayer v. 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co. of 
Worcester. Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
No. 919, May 23, 1950. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 412. 
Counsel: Sol M. Alpher, Barr 
Bldg., D. C. and Louis 
K. Spiegler, Southern 
Bldg., D. C. for Insured. 


John M. _~ Lynham, 
Arthur P. Drury and 
John E. Powel ( Minor, 
Gatley & Drury) Colo- 
rado Bldg., D. C. for In- 
surance Company. 


Where a Binder Is Properly Issued 

on a Policy of Life Insurance When 

the Insured Is in an Insurable State 

of Good Health, the Fact That the 

Insured Becomes an Uninsurable Risk 

Before Delivery of the Policy Does 
Not Void the Contract. 


Insured made application for a 
life policy on July 6, 1948, at which 
time a receipt and binder were given. 
On July 14, 1948, insured was 
examined by the insurance com- 
pany’s physician and found to be in 
good health. On August 24, 1948, 
the insured was found to be definitely 
afflicted with lung cancer, which 
brought about his death a few 
months later. 


On August 26, 1948, the insur- 
ance policy was delivered to'the in- 
sured. There was no doubt that at 
some time prior to August 26, 1948, 
the date of delivery of the policy 
and prior to August 24, 1948, the 
date the cancer was discovered, the 
insured became afflicted with lung 


(Continued on the next page) 
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hrough the ages, men have sought to buy security 


wi Ols 


with labor. All too often they have had to pay for it not only 
with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 
achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 
we can help men attain security with independence. 


Taeifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


DOING BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH GENERAL AGENCIES LOCATED 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


cancer. The insurance company re- 
fused to pay benefits on the ground 
of material misrepresentation in the 
application. 

There was no evidence presented 
which tended to show that the in- 
sured knew of this illness previous 
to August 24, 1948. There was con- 
flicting testimony as to insured’s 
answers to some other questions in 
the application. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama 
in affirming the judgment of the trial 
court, held that the effective date of 
the policy, even though the binder 
and receipt were not made a part of 
the policy by attachment thereto, 
was July 6, 1948, because once the 
insurance company accepted the ap- 
plication and issued the policy the 
binder made the effective date of the 
policy July 6, 1948, regardless of 
the policy issue date. It was further 
held that as to material misrepresen- 
tations, two dates were important, 
July 6 and July 14, the dates of ap- 
plication and medical examination 
respectively and, there being a jury 
finding from all the evidence pre- 
sented that there was no material 
misrepresentation, the judgment for 
the insured must be affirmed. Al- 
though the question involving a 
delivery in good health clause was 
only raised incidentally, the court 
discussed and passed on the point. 
The court on this point was of the 
opinion that the date of the binder 
and receipt controlled the delivery 
in good health clause and once the 
insurer accepted the application the 
binder became a valid contract and 
the controlling date for purposes of 
delivery in good health was the issue 
date of the binder and receipt, for 
acceptance of the application 
amounted to delivery on the binder 
and the company thereafter could 
not refuse to deliver the policy. This 
problem is discussed more fully in 
2 A.L.R. 2d 963, § 11, pp. 967, 1017. 
National Life and Accident Ins. Co. 
v. Claytor. Alabama Supreme Court, 
6 Div. 26, June 22, 1950. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 460 

Counsel: Lange, Simpson, Robin- 

son & Somerville, Frank 

Nelson Bldg., Birming- 

ham, Ala. for Insurance 

Co. 

Andrew W. Griffin, F. 
Nelson Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Alabama, for In- 
sured. 
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HANDLING OF FONDS 
BY AGENTS 


HERE a policy provides 

that premiums be paid only 

in exchange for official re- 
ceipt signed by the general officers 
and countersigned by the agent, the 
insured has notice that the agent’s 
power in collecting is limited. If the 
insured makes payment to an agent 
with such limited authority, in the 
absence of an agreement, waiver or 
estoppel, he in effect makes the agent 
his own,”! 

Similarly the fact that a soliciting 
agent had authority to collect the 
first premium does not raise a pre- 
sumption that his authority to receive 
payment of premiums continued, 
since after such payment of said first 
premium his authority was limited 
by the terms of the policy, or rather 
that the insured had knowledge bv 
its terms that premiums could be 
paid only at the home office, or to an 
authorized agent of the company, 
but only in exchange for the com- 
panv's official receipt. If payment 1s 
made without receiving such receipt 
the burden of proof would be on the 
insured or the party claiming the in- 
surance to show, when disputed, that 
it had been paid to and received by 
the company.**) And if an insured 
or benehciary paid premiums to a 
soliciting agent, without obtaining 
such receipt, they made him their 
agent to see that payments reached 
the insurer.’ This is so notwith- 
standing a statute providing that so- 
heiting agents who negotiate insur- 
ance shall be the agents of the 1n- 
surer for the purpose of receiving 
the premium therefor, whatever con- 
ditions or stipulations may be con- 
tained in the policy, since the statute 
has reference to the initial premium 
only.** 

In construing a similar statute and 
a similar policy limitation it was held 
that the company was relieved from 
lability where a soliciting agent col- 
lected the first semi-annual premium 
and remitted it to the company but 
when the next semi-annual premium 
became due collected part in cash 
and took a premium note payable to 
the company for the balance. He 
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later collected the amount of the note 
but neither the note nor either of 
the cash payments was sent to the 
company. The payment to the agent 
without requiring the production of 
the note or official premium receipt 
was held not to be payment to the 
company and company was not liable 
for return of amount paid.” 

Where such a condition is in the 
policy an insurer could not be bound 
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concluding installment. Reprints 
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by a custom prevailing at an agency 
of receiving premiums and giving re- 
ceipts therefor other than those de- 
scribed in the policy, of which it did 
not have actual notice, aithough the 
custom had continued so long and 
the manner of doing business was 
such that, in the nature of things, 
the insurer ought to have known of 
it, and would have known of it by 
the exercise of reasonable care.*® 
Also compliance with the provisions 
of a policy limiting the authority of 
an agent to collect premiums can be 
waived by the insurer. Thus where 
the insurer sends out an agent who 
was authorized by the general agent 
to collect premiums on a policy with- 
out having in his possession the offi- 
cial receipt, and if the agent collects 
the premium under such circum- 
stances, the insurer is liable.°’ The 
conduct of the company in accepting 
from its agent the payment of sev- 
eral premiums paid to him directly 
and later acknowledged on the offi- 
cial receipt form, raises a question 
for the jury as to whether the com- 
pany waived the policy provisions 
as to premium payments.’® And by 
providing a soliciting agent with a 
form of temporary receipt which he 
was instructed to give to the policy- 
holder and when payment had been 
turned in to the general agent’s office 
it in turn would mail the official 
receipt to the policyholder, the com- 
pany departed from the provisions 
of the policy and could not deny that 
the agent was an authorized col- 
lector, and waived the policy provi- 
sion that payment would be made 
only in exchange for the official re- 
ceipt.°° 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling Funds—Continued 


Where this limitation of authority 
was not in the policy contract but 
was contained in special instructions 
to the general agent, which were not 
brought to the knowledge of the in- 
sured, the payment of a premium 
to an agent without receiving such 
receipt bound the insurer. This re- 
sult was reached by following the 
rule that “good faith requires that 
the principal should be held by the 
acts otf one whom he has publicly 
clothed with apparent authority to 
bind him,” and the insured was un- 


der no obligation to inquire as to 
the special instructions limiting the 
agent’s authority. 


Charles F. Tucker Case 


This case is of current interest 
because of recent newspaper and in- 
surance periodical releases giving the 
story of Tucker's capture after a ten- 
vear search. 

Charles Fk. Tucker was a success- 
ful life insurance salesman in In- 
dianapolis having, by legitimate 
business methods, obtained the con- 
fidence of an extensive insurance 
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clientele. It is alleged that while st 

an agent of the company he h 

policy forms printed, largely sin; 

premium annuities and life contracts, 
and sold them to a number of clien 

mostly elderly people, including se\ 
eral elderly women, and took pr 

mium payments partly or entirely in 
stocks and bonds of various tvpe 

jewelry and other chattels, and rei! 
estate. He made payment to ann 

itants in cash, for the convenience + 

his chents driving about in chau: 
feur-equipped, high-priced autom 

biles and delivering the payments 
personally. He 1s also alleged to 
have obtamed, under pretext, pos 
session of an insured’s regularl 
issued policies, and the policies he 
returned were later discovered to be 
hboeus, he having surrendered the 
original policies and obtained their 
cash value. These and other alleged 
frauds came to light as the result 
of the death of one of his dupes to 
whom he had sold several annuities. 
Attorneys for the estate of the de- 
ceased noted discrepancies in_ the 
signatures of the insurance company 
officials on the contracts and, con- 
vinced something was wrong, took 
the policies to the general agent's 
office and found that all except two 
of the policies were traudulent. Be- 
fore flight he was able to withdraw 
cash from his bank accounts but left 
real estate and chattel property in 
his name which was the subject of 
civil actions and resulted in a con- 
siderable recovery. The company 
made a settlement with most of the 


claimants, it being reported that 
settlement was made in full with 


those who had paid premiums in 
cash. Tucker is facing trial on sev- 
eral counts of fraud. After his arrest 
he would not discuss his activities 
in recent other than to say 
that he had been working for a mer- 
chants protective association for the 
last eighteen months and prior to 
that had bought and sold Bibles. 


years 


This case raised the same ques- 
tions as stated in the others, but of 
special interest in this case is the 
question of hability of the company 
when premiums are paid in a me- 


60 Southern McCain, 96 
J. S. 84, 2 


U.S. 8 

61 Williams vs Commercial Casualty Ins. Co., 
S. C. Sup. Ct. 1931, 156 S.E. 871; First Trust 
& Deposit Co. vs Middlesex Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
18 N. ¥. S. (2d) 936; denied 20 N. Y. S. (2d) 
493, 259 App. Div. 971; affirmed 31 N.E. (2d) 
510, 284 N. Y. 747. 


Life Ins. Co. vs 
“d. 653 (1878). 
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m other than cash as well as the 


— « 


( 
company’s liability when the trans- 
actions are consummated by the use 
of bogus policies.*! 


Premiums Not Paid in Cash 


in the Tucker case the device used 
to lead the victims into his toils in 
mmitting the frauds was his readi- 


a 


ness to accept property of various 
kinds instead of cash in payment for 
the premium. He dealt chiefly in 
single premium contracts, as this of- 
fered the quickest and most profit- 
able way of realizing on his frauds. 
\s a means of tacilitating his traud- 
ulent operations he engaged in the 
practice of taking premium payments 
partly or entirely in stocks and bonds 
of various types and in some cases, 
jewelry and other chattels and real 
estate. The taking of chattels and 
real estate for premium payments 
Was clearly outside ot his written 
authority and as it is well-known 
that lite insurance business is done 
on a cash basis there can be no 
reason for believing it would come 
within his implied authority. There 
is also authority for the belief that 
the acceptance of stocks and bonds 
is outside of an agent's authority. 

In order to benefit by the rule 
that payment in anything other than 
cash 1s not a good payment the com- 
pany, in its agency contract, its gen- 
eral regulations, and its agent's man- 
ual or imstructions to agents, must 
have authorized nothing but cas! 
and premium notes tor the payment 
of premiums. 

One clearly restrictive provision 1s 
found in the discrimination and re- 
hate statute of the states 
which generally provide that “no 
company, its officer, agent, solicitor 
or representative, shall offer to give, 
sell or purchase, as an inducement 


several 


In connection with any policy of lite 
insurance or annuity contract, any 
stocks, bonds or other securities of 
any insurance company or other cor- 
poration or business unit, or any 
dividends Or profits accruing or to 
accrue thereon, or any valuable con- 
sideration or inducement whatever 
not specified in such policy or con- 
tract," = 


62 New York Insurance Laws, 1949 Sec. 209. 
63 Cohen vs New Zealand Ins. Co. (1924 
N. J.) 126 Atl. 417; Kamins vs Aetna Life Ins. 
Co., 258 Mich. 419, 242 N.W. 775 (1932 
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This statute does not 1n terms say 
that no company or agent shall ac- 
cept or receive stocks, bonds or other 
property or thing of value in pay- 
ment of premiums, and the taking 
of property by an agent from an 
applicant for insurance would not 
necessarily constitute rebating. For 
example, if an applicant should turn 
over to the agent a Government bond 
having the exact value of the amount 
of the premium there would be no 
margin for a rebate. However, it is 
the fair intent of the statute that 
dealing in any kind of prope:ty by 
an agent is prohibited. 


As a practical matter, when con- 
sidering liability of the company it 
may be conceded that U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, municipal securities 
in good standing, and perhaps even 
other securities of non-fluctuating 
quality and instantly convertible into 
cash at the figure taken, when taken 
by an agent, might be considered by 
a court as the equivalent of cash. 
But in no case could the term “‘se- 
curities’ be construed to include 
anything that is not an equivalent of 
money to the insurance company 
when taken.®* This must be true 


| a. 


re : ; 
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Handling Funds—Continued 


under the common law rule as stated 
by the United States Supreme Court 
where the Court said: “Life insur- 
ance is a cash business. Its disburse- 
ments are all in money, and its re- 
ceipts must necessarily be in the 
same medium. This is the universal 
usage and rule of all such com- 
panies.’ ** This rule was approved 
and stated as follows: “The doc- 


trine cannot be established that be- 
cause an agent is authorized to solicit 
insurance and forward applications 
for policies and collect premiums in 
money or even accept notes for de- 
ferred payment of premiums, he is 
therefore authorized to accept other 
kinds of property. The acceptance 
of property in payment of indebted- 
ness by agents is so much aside from 
the current of commercial affairs 
that one dealing with an agent, 
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“Do you believe in being protected?” 


Bankerslifemen Are In There 
Pitching All the Time 


The situation pictured above is not an ordinary pitcher- 
catcher conference .. . in fact it very probably never 
happened. However, it does illustrate a point. 


The typical Bankers/ifeman is trained right from the time 
he starts in the business to relate life insurance protection 
to life situations and to talk about it in simple language 
which his prospect can understand readily. The effective- 
ness of that training is very apparent in the exceptional 
results Bankers/ifemen achieve. 


The very down-to-earth characteristics which build suc- 
cess for Bankers/lifemen also make them the kind of life 
underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 


or competitors. 
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knowing him to be such, who makes 
payments to him in property has the 
burden of showing that he was au- 
thorized to accept property in pay- 
ment or else that the principal raii- 
fied his act in so doing, or accepted 


the fruits of it. . . . This cannot be 
shown by presumption alone.” ® 


Applicants, either on signing the 
application or receiving the policy or 
contract with copy of signed appl 
cation attached, had opportunity to 
learn that the company requires cash. 
This is sufficient to put them on in 
quiry as to whether the agent had 
authority to take anything but cash." 
Also where an applicant made pay 
ment to the agent, partly in money 
and partly in Liberty bonds which 
were retained by the agent, although 
the principle was not applicable to 
the issue, the court stated: “It 1s 
well-settled that an agent for an 
insurance company authorized to re- 
ceive money in its behalf in payment 
of premiums has no authority to 
receive anything except money, and 
that the company 1s not bound by a 
payment made otherwise than in 
money.’ °* 


Where an agent, acting outside 
of his authority, takes property in 
leu of cash and purports to pay for 
it himself or undertakes to convert 
it into cash and pretends to use the 
proceeds for the purchase of a policy 
or annuity contract, the applicant 
in such cases makes the agent his 
own agent to handle the property 
and buy and pay for the policy or 
annuity. It follows that the appli- 
cant in such cases is fraudulently 
deprived of his property or the pro- 
ceeds thereof by his own agent, and 
the company is not responsible. This 
rule has been stated as follows: “The 
business of the defendant’s agent 
was, so far as appears from the rec- 
ord, to collect premiums as_ they 
become due upon the policies issued 
by his principal. He had no author- 
ity to accept in payment of the pre- 
miums anything but cash. In accept- 
ing the alcohol and whiskey and 
agreeing to keep the policy in force 

64 Hoffman vs John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. 
Co., 92 U. S. 161, 23, L. Ed. 539 (1876). 

65 Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of U. S. vs 
Cole, 13 Tex. Civ. App. 486, 35 S.W. 720 
(1893). 

66 Berryhill vs Ellett (1933 C. C. A. 10) 64 
Fed. (2d) 253; Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs 
Alterovitz, 214 Ind. 186 (1938). 

67 Thompson vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. 
of U. S., 199 N.C. 59, 154 S.E. 21 (1930). 
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he entered into a private agreement 
with Centanni whereby he became the 
agent for Centanni, the insured.” ® 
And in another case, quoting from 
the opinion, it is_ stated thus: 
“Plaintiffs (the insured) therefore 
were attempting to make a contract 
without the apparent scope of au- 
thority of this agent and in contra- 
vention of the well-known and cus- 
tomary rules and practices of the 
insurance business. Mr. Campbell 
(the agent) was thereby taken out 
of the scope of his employment with 
the defendant and became the agent 
of the plaintiffs, whose failure to 
pay the premium in cash to the de- 
fendant was the failure of the plain- 
tiffs to pay such premium, and that 
risk was on the plaintiffs and not the 
defendant.” © 

In an Oklahoma case “ the court 
held that the insurance company was 
not bound on a policy where the 
insured sold the agent a bull for 
$35.00 on an agreement that this 
sum would be accepted as premiums 
for the succeeding months as far as 
it would go. The agent failed to turn 
the $35.00 into the Lodge. The 
court stated the rule thus: “A care- 
ful review of many cases indicates 
that the great weight of authority 
announces the rule that an agree- 
ment between the insurance agent 
and the insured whereby the former 
accepts personal property in satis- 
faction of the premium due on the 
policy does not bind the company 
in the absence of an express authori- 
zation to accept such personal prop- 
erty in leu of money for the pre- 
mium, and that no valid contract 
arises by such payment in the ab- 
sence of consent, acquiescence, es- 
toppel, or ratification by the com- 
pany.’ The court further said that 
the insured had made the collecting 
agent his agent in the transaction 
and found for the company. 


In the cases reviewed, in most, 
if not all, instances where the courts 
have held with the insured on the 
taking of property instead of cash 
for premiums, it was because the 
agent did in fact make payment of 
the premium to the company, in 

68 Centanni vs Southern Life & Health Ins. 
Co., (1936 La.) 165 So. 330. 

69 Kahn vs Philadelphia F & M Ins. Co., 
(1937 Mo.) 108 S.W. (2d) 457. 


70 Turner vs Supreme Lodge, K of P, (1933) 
166 Okla. 286, 27 Pac. (2d) 612. 


71 Reinstatement No. 1 of Agency—Sec. 79 
and 82, 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
RENEWAL PERSISTENCY 
COMMISSION 


Quality business pays off for General American Life field underwriters. 


In addition to vested renewal commissions, all contracts provide an 


additional renewal of 100% or 150% of the standard first year renewal 


commission rate. 


Extra earnings features such as this cause Messrs. Hoover, Rosenthal, 
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cash. The question therefore was 
really academic. The actual decision 
of the court in such cases was evi- 
dently based upon the view that, as 
the company did receive cash for the 
premium, and as the trading between 
the agent and the insured harmed 
neither the company nor the insured, 
the irregularity might be overlooked. 


Payment to Brokers 


Except with the principal’s con- 
sent, an agent has no authority to 
commit to another person the per- 
formance of an act which his prin- 
cipal has authorized him to perform, 


and a person acting with the consent 
or under the direction of the agent 
is the agent of the agent, and not 
the agent of the principal, unless he 
has been appointed for and with the 
express, implied or inferred author- 
ity of the principal. If the agent 
of the agent is used in the principal’s 
business without the principal's con- 
sent, such agent has no rights against 
the principal, and the principal is 
not liable for his acts.” 

Whether an insurance broker rep- 
resents the insurer or the insured is 
a question difficult of answer as it 
depends upon the circumstances of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling Funds—Continued 


the particular case. Under certain 
circumstances and for certain pur- 
poses, an insurance broker may rep- 
resent either the insured or the in- 
surer. The question is one of fact 
to be determined by the circum- 
stances as applied to the following 
inquiries: (1) Was the broker at 
the time of effecting the insurance 
actually or ostensibly connected with 
the insurer and employed by it, or 
was he acting independently of any 
employment by the company? (2) 
rom whom did the broker's express 
or implied authority to do the act 
in question originally proceed? 



























































(3) Was the act which the 
broker was expressly authorized to 
do, or was it a usual and necessary 
means to accomplish the execution 
of the authority conferred? (4) Was 
the act done independently of the 
original employment, and if so, from 
whom, or at whose _ instance? 


one 


(5) Which party could the broker 
hold directly responsible for his re- 
miuneration at the time the act in 
question was done? (6) Was there 
any limitation on the broker’s osten- 
sible authority, of which the person 
dealing with him was, or ought to 
have been, cognizant? (7) Was 
there any ratification of the osten- 
sible principle of the claimed au- 
thorized act ? ™ 

An application for an insurance 
policy was taken by a person who 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 


sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 





was unknown to the insurance com- 
pany and forwarded to an intermedi- 
ary who was not a commissioned 
agent of the company but who had 
some of its application blanks, and 
the intermediary forwarded the ap- 
plication to the general agent of the 
company, who forwarded it to the 
home office, where it was received 
and marked “accepted.” The policy 
issued in response to this application 
was sent to the insured through the 
same channels that the application 
passed through, except that the 
signed receipt which the company 
appended was held at the office of 
the general agent. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was held that the fact 
that the money paid to the solicitor 
of the insurance was not accounted 
for by him was no cause for forfeit- 
ing the policy. 

A general insurance agent may, in 
due prosecution of the business of 
his principal, delegate to another au- 
thority to do any act within the 
scope of his authority, and the acts 
of the sub-agent within scope of the 
authority conferred upon him are 
binding on insurance company. And 
payment of insurance premiums to 
a mere broker is sufficient if broker 
is authorized by company to receive 
such payment, and if insurer has 
intrusted policy to agent for delivery 
to insured, who, in reliance thereon, 
paid premium to agent, insurer can- 
not deny agent’s authority to collect 
the premium. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
Weand- 
LIFE SECURITY 


HOME OFFICE: NASHVILLE 


Also where an insurance agent 
procured an application blank fro: 
the authorized representative of an 
other company on a brokerage bass, 
had the same signed by an applican 
gave it to the authorized agent wh 
signed it as agent and forwarded | 
to the company, which rejected i 
the applicant having been induced t- 
give a note to the soliciting agen 
which he transferred to 
third parties, no receipt for advance: 
premiums as required by the appli 
cation having been given, and th 
facts did not show that the agent 
had been employed by the company, 
the company cannot be held for the 
fraudulent acts of the agent and 
made liable for the amount of thi 
note where it was ignorant of th 


facts.’ 


imnocen 


Terminated Agency 


Where the authority of an insur 
ance agent is terminated it 1s the 
duty of the insurance company to 
give notice of the fact to insured 
persons who have dealt with him as 
the agent of the company, and if it 
fails to do so it is bound by his acts 
if such a person continues to deal 
with him as representative of the 
company in ignorance of the termi- 
nation of the agency.*® 

This rule has been stated by the 
United States Supreme Court as 
follows: “No company can be al- 
lowed to hold out another as its 
agent and then disavow responsi- 
bility for his acts. Good faith re- 
quires that the principal should be 
held by the acts of one whom it has 
publicly clothed with apparent au- 
thority to bind it.” So where a 
company has appointed an agent to 
solicit applications for policies for 
a certain district and collect pre- 
miums, parties dealing with him in 
that business have a right to rely 
on the continuance of his authority, 
until in some way informed of its 
revocation. Thus payment to the 
former agent, even though he was 


7224 Amer. Jur. Ins.—Sec. 91. 

72 Terry vs Provident Friend Soc., 13 Ind. 
App. 1, 41 N.E. 18 (1895), 

74 Pennsylvania Company for Insuring An- 
ntities vs Home Ins. Co. of America, 295 Pa. 
286, 145 Atl. 286 (1929). 

75 Weidenaar vs New York Life Ins. Co., 36 
Mont. 392, 94 Pac. 1 (1908). 


— 


76 29 Amer. Jur. Ins.—Sec. 88. 
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then representing another company, 
without notice to the insured of the 
termination of the agency was bind- 
ing upon the company.” 

Chis was held to be so even where 
the policy contained a condition that 
receipts for premiums would not be 
yalid without the seal of the insurer, 
but the requirement had been waived 
in prior dealings. Thus where one 
who had been the agent of the insurer 
to collect the premiums on the pol- 
icy, and who had always given the 
insured the official receipt after he 
had sent in his premium to the com- 
pany, received the premium after his 
discharge from the employ of the 
insurer (of which the insured had 
no knowledge), without giving the 
insured the official receipt and did 
not turn the amount of the premium 
over to the insurer, it was held that 
the payment of the premium made to 
the discharged agent was sufficient 
to bind the insurer in the absence 
of actual notice on the part of the 
insured of the revocation of the 
agency.’® But the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas has held otherwise in a 
case where the agent who solicited 
the application for a policy and col- 
lected the premium thereon ceased 
to be an agent for the company be- 
fore the second premium fell due. 
However, the insured paid the sec- 
ond premium to him in exchange for 
the following receipt: “Received of 
Shafter Gordon $57.62 for premium 
on his life insurance for one year 
for New York Life Ins. Co.” This 
payment was made in spite of the 
fact that the policy stipulated that 
no person had authority to collect 
premiums unless he held official pre- 
mium receipt. The company did not 
receive the premium and in holding 
lor the company the court held that 
there was no continuing authority 
and if payment is made without re- 
ceiving the official receipt the burden 
Is upon the party claiming the in- 
surance to show that it had been 
paid.‘* Consequently where a com- 
pany has terminated an agent's con- 
tract because of misuse or misappro- 
priation of its funds, in order to 


77 Southern Life Ins. Co. vs MeCain, 9%6 
LU. S. 84, 24 L. Ed. 653 (1878). 

78 Braswell vs American Life Ins. Co., 75 
N.C. 8 (1876). 

79 Gordon vs New York Life Ins. Co. (1933 
Ark.) 60 S.W, (2d) 907. 
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avoid the possibility of further loss 
it is good practice to notify the 
former agent’s policyholders of the 
discontinuance of his authority. 


Conclusion 


I have not undertaken in the fore- 
going to deal with all of the varieties 
of fraud which the agents in the 
recited company experiences en- 
aged in, nor with individual cases. 


S 
I have endeavored to cover the gen- 


eral principles which may determine 
the course and policy in meeting 
similar situations as they arise. My 
studies have convinced me of the 
importance of the early statement 
that “although the rules as to ap- 
parent authority are fairly well- 
established, their application to par- 
ticular cases is extremely difficult, as 
all of the facts surrounding each 
transaction must be considered in 
determining the question of author- 
ity. 
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l-year Sickness Policy pays full ™ 
benefits for sickness, whether con- 





fining or not. 






°** Disability refers to Insured’s own profession, 


business or occupation. 


Here is modern, advanced insurance think- 
ing with a realistic premium structure which 
means fast, easy sales combined with ample 
commissions. 


STERLING’S new ‘“Z’’ POLICY pays full 
benefits for sickness disability — non-confin- 
ing, as well as confining. It pays 5 years for 
accident, 1 year for sickness—which may 
be extended to two years coverage at small 
additional cost. 


Aside from the normal 30-day effective 
date for sickness, THE ONLY WAITING PERIODS 
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IN THIS POLICY ARE FOR HEART TROUBLE AND 
SURGERY FOR FEMALE DISORDERS! THERE ARE 
NO OTHER WAITING PERIODS. 


Standard unit of coverage $100 per month, 
with $1,000 accidental death. May be written 
up to $400 per month...accidental death may 
be increased to $10,000. 


Here is a ‘“‘best buy” for your most valued 
clients! Cash in on the profit opportunity that 
is now offered by STERLING’s “‘Z”’ POLICY. 
Send for your specimen policy and full infor- 
mation today! 


Write today in 
confidence to: 


L. A. BRESKIN, President 


a= STERLING 













1804 Sterling Building 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Goods on Companies 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


Purchases Universal Life 


Robert V. Hatcher, president of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company announced in July that the entire 
capital stock of the Universal Life Insurance Company 
also of Richmond, Virginia has been purchased by the 
Atlantic Life. The purchase price was not disclosed. 

The Universal Life has transacted health and accident, 
hospitalization and industrial life business since its 
organization in 1919, In 1935, the Universal Life was 
reorganized and moved its home office from Norfolk to 
its present location in Richmond. Insurance in force at 
the end of 1949 totaled $32,021,372, and the company’s 
assets were $2,679,856. The surplus and capital account 
stood at $1,168,730. 

Mr. Hatcher stated that he has long felt that the 
Atlantic Life should be represented in the industrial 
field, and the purchase of the Universal Life Insurance 
Company is the first step in that direction. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD 
New Home Office 


In July the Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California, held a twofold celebra- 
tion. It marked the Tenth Anniversary of the company 
and also the formal opening of the new home office 
building located at 756 South Spring St. The new home 
office has seven stories and will also house the subsidiary 
company, Beneficial Casualty. 

Today the company has 279 branch offices and 
agencies located throughout 21 states, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of the states of lowa, Ohio and 
Massachusetts as of December 31, 1949, covering the 
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operations of the company since December 31, 1946. 
The report of the examiners was favorable to the com- 
pany and was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


Catastrophic Contract 


As one of the pioneers in the field of Hospital and 
Nursing Service plans, the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has recently made a 
thorough study of its experience with this type of 
business, with the view of providing even further protec- 
tion for its policyowners. 

The experience shows that the great percentage of 
disabilities resulting from either accident or sickness are 
terminated withn three months. There are, however, 
the exceptional cases—the prolonged hospital confine- 
ments caused by serious accident or illness that are 
very costly. Such cases may go on for months and when 
this happens, the hospital expense is a great drain on 
the family budget. 

Recognizing that such situations do occur, B. M. A. 
recently announced to its field force a Catastrophic 
Hospital Expense supplement. This supplement pro- 
vides an income of $300.00 a month beginning with 
the ninety-first day of disability and continuing for the 
next nine months, thereby providing benefits for one 
full year. 

The supplement is made available to men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 65 and all dependent 
children three months to 18 years. It may be issued 
with any combination Accident and Health or Hospital 
Expense Plan except Guaranteed Renewable. 


CAPITOL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The examination report (Association) of the Capitol 
Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado, made as 
of December 31, 1948 by the Insurance Departments of 
Colorado, Missouri, Oregon and Texas was favorable 
to the company. 
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Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Moanoger 
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Concord, New Hampshire 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Executive Changes 


Following the retirement of C. D. Devlin, v: 
president and general manager, after 40 years of servic: 
the Confederation Life Association of Toronto a: 
nounced the appointment of four new vice president 
These are: B. T. Holmes, vice president and actua 
who joined the company in 1925; J. L. McLachline, vi: 
president and secretary, who joined the company 
1914; A. E. Wall, vice president in charge of agencies, 
who joined the company in 1936, and W. J. Farmery, 
vice president in charge of investments, who entered 
-he bond department in 1930. 

The following day C. R. B. Lloyd (1914) was 
appointed treasurer. 


_— 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Aviation Liberalization 


In recognition of the increasing safety of aviation 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
announces that it has broadened the benefits provided 
by the accident insurance it writes for aviation pilots and 
crew members. Henceforth the policyholders will be 
entitled to lifetime income indemnity for flying acci 
dents, just as they are for accidents occuring on the 
ground. 

Heretofore the company limited the indemnity for 
loss of earnings to 200 weeks in the case of accidents 
while flying. Now, with no extra premium charge, it 
has eliminated this limit altogether and will pay the 
indemnity, as long as total disability continues, even for 
lite. 

The change will be made in new aviation accident in- 
surance contracts, and will also be applied on old poli- 
cies with the aviation provision. 


DURHAM LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Durham Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of North Carolina and South Carolina as 
of December 31, 1949, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1946, the date of the 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company and was essentially simi- 
lar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 
Through re-valuation to the Commissioner's market 
values, the market value of stock over the book value was 
increased $303,600. Through various other increases and 
decreases the assets were increased $305,316 from 
$31,431,819 to $31,737,135 and surplus was increased 
$310,715 from $2,783,482 to $3,094,197. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


W. Virginia Restriction 


Robert A. Crichton, Insurance Commissioner of West 
\ irginia, announced August 3 that he had ordered the 
|juitable Life Assurance Society, New York, N. Y., to 
cease the operation of their “Assured Home Owner- 
ship Plan” in West Virginia effective August 14, 1950. 

This action followed a series of discussions and 
hearings held with representatives of the Equitable 
Society in which the operation of their plan for financ- 
ing home purchases and sale of life insurance with each 
loan was discussed in view of the opinion rendered by 
Wiliam C. Marland, Attorney General of West Vir- 
ginia, that the Equitable “Assured Home Ownership 
Plan” was in violation of the West Virginia Statute 
prohibiting inducements for the sale of life insurance. 

\t the same time, a ruling by the Department pro- 
hibiting any life insurance company from making the 
purchase of new life insurance from such company a 
prerequisite for a loan, was sent to all life insurance 
companies, 

Mr. Crichton pointed out that this by no means re- 
stricts the Equitable Life Assurance Society from m-k- 
ing residential loans and securing such loans by a life 
insurance contract. The restricting is directed only to 
that element of their plan which makes the purchase of 
new life insurance from the Equitable Society a pre- 
requisite for a loan. 


GIRARD LIFE 


Now Texas Company 


The Girard Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was purchased in February by Texas interests. As 
of July 19 last all policies and other contract agreements 
and obligations were reinsured and assumed by the 
Girard Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, a new 
corporation. In short, a new company was created in 
Texas with the same name for the sole purpose of taking 
over the Philadelphia organization. The Texas company 
has the same corporate structure and officers as listed in 
sest’s 1950 Life Reports. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
New Home Office 


On July 31 last the Great American Reserve Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas, opened its new home 
office with appropriate ceremonies, which were at- 
tended by Dallas dignitaries, home office officials, agents 
and employees. This new addition to the insurance 
capitol of Texas is a four-story modern building com- 
pletely air-conditioned and it is expected that it will take 
care of the company’s expansion operations for several 
years to come. 
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AND NOW! 
A Commlete Line of 


ACCIDENT - SICKNESS 


AND 
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POLICIES 
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You can make real money—even in a small town— 
with our Direct Agent’s Contract. Territory open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi or Kentucky. 
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For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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STEADY GROWTH . ' 
NOW OPERATING IN SEVEN STATES 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 774,032 


1938 1,015,879 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 6,199,146 1,719,240 84,711,485 
1950 7,380,635 2,000,562 91,425,487 


We have been serving the people of 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily since 
1907. 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL 


Examined 


The Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado, was examined by the Colorado In- 
surance Department as of December 31, 1949 covering 
the operations of the company since organization in 
1946. The report of the examiners was similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports. 


INDEPENDENCE LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Examined 


The Independence Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, was examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania as of December 31, 1949, covering the 
operations of the company since organization November 
19, 1945. The report of the examiners was essentially 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports, 
except that surplus was increased $3,900 from $210,106 
to $214,006 through various increases and decreases. 

It should also be pointed out that the operations of the 
company are somewhat limited. It is licensed to trans- 
act an accident and health business only in the states of 
Arkansas, Indiana and West Virginia, while life, acci- 
dent and health is transacted in Kentucky, Ohio and 
Tennessee. 


SATISFACTION 


aa B) 
AMBITION 





Of course there is satisfaction 

in the fact that American United is big enough 
to be among the top 10% of American life insur- 
ance companies .. . in having over 400 million 
dollars of insurance in force . . . in having assets 
of over 80 million dollars . . . in being able to 
enjoy all the operating economies of bigness. 

There is satisfaction, also, in being small 
enough to have the human touch which policy- 
holders and agents like . . . in being able to see 
our forest and every tree in it. 

But we are ambitious, too. In spite of our 
years (established in 1877), we are young enough 
in spirit to have enthusiasm; to enjoy solving 
individual problems; to work with our people; 
to develop practical sales tools that are useful 
and profitable. Our ambition is to maintain a 
quality organization, ever mindful that the per- 
sonal touch is the key to successful human 
relations. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Liberty National Life Insurance Company, Birm 
ingham, Alabama, was favorably examined ( Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, Arkan 
sas, Florida and Georgia as of December 31, 1949 
covering the operations of the company since December 
31, 1946, the date of previous examination. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1950 Life Reports, except that through 
revaluation of stocks the market value as reported by 
the examiners was $607,814 higher than the book value 
as reported by the company. This and other changes 
made by the examiners increased surplus $645,865 
from $5,244,734 to $5,890,599. 

The business of the Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
Tampa, Florida was reinsured by the company as of 
November 15, 1949. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


Favorably Examined 


The Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Georgia, was favorably examined (Association) by 
representatives of the Insurance Departments of Georgia, 
Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina as of December 
31, 1949 covering the operations of the company since 
December 31, 1944. The financial condition of the com- 
pany at the 1949 year end, as determined by the exam- 
iners, was identical to that appearing in the 1950 edition 
ot Best’s Life Insurance Reports. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Lovejoy President 


At the Centennial Dinner of The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company held August 1 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, it was announced that Thomas E. Love- 
joy, Jr., First Vice President and Treasurer, had been 
elected President, succeeding James P. Fordyce, who 
becomes Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer. Mr. Fordyce served as President from Decem- 
ber 22, 1939. 

In addition, the Board of Directors at a special meet- 
ing preceding the centennial dinner, elected Herbert 
LL. keay, principal Actuary of the New York Insurance 
Department, as Actuary of the company. Elder A. 
Porter, Vice President and Actuary, becomes Vice 
President and Chief Actuary. Vincent W. Edmondson, 
Agency Vice President, was elected Vice President and 
lH. O. Seale, Jr., superintendent of agencies, western 
division, with headquarters in Los Angeles, moves to 
the home office in New York as Director of Agencies. 
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Centennial Policy 


The company has introduced a Centennial Policy pro- 
viding an income of $100 a month for 100 months if 
death occurs before age 65. The new policy will also be 
issued as a half unit providing $50 a month for 100 
months, however, the new contract will not be written 
in any other units. 

The Centennial Policy will be issued from ages 15 
to 60, both inclusive and present policyholders within 
these age limits may apply on a non-medical basis. 
For applicants other than present policyholders, the 
Manhattan Life’s regular underwriting rules apply. 
This means that non-policyholders may apply for a 
Centennial Policy providing $50 a month income on 
a non-medical basis. 


Waiver of Premium Feature 


Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit will be included 
without specific extra charge in all standard Centennial 
Policy issues. This feature applies to women applicants 
as well as men, and means that if the Insured becomes 
totally and permanently disabled prior to age 60, the 
company will waive premium payments coming due on 
the policv during the continuance of such disability. 


Accidental Death Benefit 


If the insured so requests in the application, an ad- 
ditional benefit provision will be included at small addi- 
tional charge so that the monthly income will be doubled 
if death is from purely accidental means, as provided in 
the policy. The $50,000 limit on Accidental Death 
Benefit applies to the Centennial Policy as it does to all 
other Manhattan Life policies. 


Conversion Privilege 


At any time before the policy anniversary on which 
the insured’s age nearest birthday is 62 years, the Cen- 
tennial Policy may be converted without medical exam- 
ination or other evidence of insurability to any other 
plan, exclusive of term insurance, either as of attained 
age or as of original date and age. 


Policy is participating 


The Centennial Policy is participating and the usual 
dividend options are available. If the insured lives until 
the end of the policy term, the face amount of any paid- 
up additions, plus any accumulated dividends will be 
paid to him in one lump sum. 


Family Income and Home Protection Riders 


The Family Income or Home Protection rider may 
be added to the Centennial Policy. In adding either of 
the riders, the same rules and limits will apply as apply 
to Ideal Protection or any higher premium plan. The 
period for which either of the riders will be effective 
cannot be extended beyond the insured’s age 65. 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM, J. ALEXANDER, President 
bal 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 





HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,185,000,000 


* 


ASSETS 
$378,000,000 
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IN THE PUBLIC 
| INTEREST 


right to their front door by our field men. 


America’s outstanding radio stations. 


In all these operations, . 
Vision, . 





For almost half a century, this Company has been 
providing security for people of all classes, delivered 


This Fall, our radio station, WSM, completes twenty- 
five years of distinguished public service as one of 


During September, we will launch WSM-—TYV, bring- 
ing the miracle of television to Nashville and this area. 


. life insurance, radio, tele- 
. the public interest is our first consideration. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 
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HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Lite fasurance Company 









BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


following the quarterly meeting of the board of di 
rectors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
on July 26 the election of two new officers was an 
nounced by President Leland J. Kalmbach. Charles H. 
Schaaff, general agent at Rochester, N. Y., was elected 
agency vice president and Harrison B. Clapp was 
elected secretary, effective next January 1. 

Mr. Schaaff will come to the home office in Spring 
held, Mass. October 1 where he will assist Vice Presi- 
dent Chester O. Fischer in the general administration 
of the agency department. President Kalmbach stated 
that Mr. Fischer will continue to head the department, 
but that the rapidly expanding field operations of the 
company and the recent broadening of Mr. Fischer's 
responsibilities have made it necessary to increase the 
agency department management staff. Mr. Fischer, a 
director of the company and a member of the agency 
committee and the committee on death claims, will now 
be able to give more time to consideration of general 
departmental policies and developments, interdepart- 
mental relations, and the institutional activities of the 
company. 

Mr. Clapp will succeed Samuel J. Johnson, present 
secretary of the company, who retires in December after 
47 vears of service. The election becomes effective on 
January 1, 1951 and takes place now in order to sim- 
plity problems in connection with the printing of con- 
tracts and other forms which contain a facsimile of the 
secretary's signature. 

In addition to serving as corporate secretary, Mr. 
Clapp will have, among other duties, administrative re- 
sponsibilities in connection with tax problems. He has 
been an assistant secretary of the company since July, 
1949 and previously was an attorney in the law depart- 
ment, where he specialized in tax matters. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Union Litigation 


On July 12th last, the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals (highest in State) ruled that Sections 213 and 213a 
do not prevent a life company from paying a retroactive 
increase in compensation to its agents when such in- 
crease is contained in an arbitration award arising out 
of collective bargaining. Back in 1944 the National War 
Labor Board ruled that certain agents of the Metropolli- 
tan Life, New York, N. Y., represented by the United 
Office and Professional Workers were entitled to a flat 
increase in weekly compensation of $2.85, dating from 
the dates the respective cases were certified to the War 
Labor Board. The company agreed to pay this increase 
from the date of the award but questioned the legality of 
retroactive payments. The original action taken by the 
labor union was in 1942 and other such actions were 
initiated before the 1944 decision. 
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‘lere is a peculiar case. Sections 213 (7) and 213-a 
(5) prohibit the payment to life insurance agents of any 
compensation greater than that which has been deter- 
mined by agreement made in advance of the payment 
of the premium or in advance of the rendering of the 
service. All agents involved had individual contracts 
with the company specifying the rate of compensation 
and other pertinent factors. Most people in the life in- 
surance business have believed that a written contract 
voluntarily entered into is binding according to its terms 
on both parties. Yet in the instant case the court seems 
to hold that the individual contract is terminated when 
a bargaining representative demands increased com- 
pensation from the employer. 

The action was begun, at the suggestion of the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals, to obtain a construction by 
the State Court of Sections 213 (7) and 213-a (5), in 
aid of an action pending in the Federal District Court. 
further proceedings in Federal Court are indicated be- 
fore the litigation is closed. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
Stock Litigation 


A committee of stockholders headed by Edwin P. 
O'Brien of Chicago is asking all stockholders of the old 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
for 20¢ per share on their holdings. The purpose of this 
solicitation is to enable the committee representing the 
stockholders to participate in a new trial scheduled to 
begin October 3 next. Should the committee be com- 
pletely successful in proving its case, it expects the 
shares to be worth $25; if only partially successful $10 a 
share, while, of course, if it loses, the shares will be 
valueless. It will be recalled that the General American 
Life, also of St. Louis, took over the Missouri State 
Life in 1933. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Sound Advertising 


In a release the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York announced that it was having constructed 
a three-dimensional, illuminated Weather Star atop its 
new 25-story home office building at Broadway and 
Sth Street in New York City. The basic purpose of the 
construction was to provide the residents over a wide 
area of metropolitan New York with quick, visual and 
up-to-date information about expected weather condi- 
tions. 

The star, which will indicate weather 12 hours in ad- 
vance by changing colors, is located at the top of a 150 
it. steel tower, is 10 ft. broad and weighs half a ton. 
A steady green signal indicates clear weather; steady 
orange—cloudy conditions; flashing orange—-rain and 
Hashing white—snow. In addition, there is a clock at the 
bottom which will also be visible for miles around. 
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Mutual Life thus becomes the second life insurance 
company to provide a genuine service in its home office 
city. The other company is the John Hancock of Boston 
which also opened a new home office last fall. It will 
be noted from the accompanying illustration that anyone 
who looks up to ascertain the weather will also be ad- 
vised at the same time that the Mutual Life is providing 
the service. In short, in our opinion, this is advertisinz 
in its soundest form. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Executive Promotions 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., held August 1 last, the fol- 
lowing were promoted to vice presidents: J. Ml. Peebles 
(1915), Douglas Henry (1926), G. D. Brooks (1931). 
EK. P. Carrier, a member of the company’s legal staff, 


was made counsel to the investment department. 

In addition to the above, the following were promoted 
to assistant vice presidents: H. B. Gibbs (1921), Wil- 
lam C. Weaver, Jr. (1940), Edward C. Webb (1933), 
Walter S. Bearden, Jr., (1932) and Clarence H. Berson 
(1933). 


NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 








Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HLL 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 














"find the Balance . . . 


determine accordingly” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 







Consideration of all factors is 
fundamental in reaching a sound 
decision. In Life Insurance these 
factors include the company’s 
history, objectives, financial 
position, and policy provisions. 
A careful appraisal of Fidelity 


will indicate that 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 








_ time responsibility. 





NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


Favorably Examined 


The National Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, was 
examined by the iowa Insurance Department as o: 
October 31, 1949 covering the operations of the com 
pany since September 30, 1947, the date of the previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was favorab]. 
to the company, but as information of a later date is now 
available no data is given here. See Best’s 1950 Life 
Reports. 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


Favorably Examined 


The National Reserve Life Insurance Company, To- 
peka, Kansas, was examined by the Insurance Depart 
ment of Kansas as of December 31, 1949 covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1946, 
the date of the previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best's 1950 Life Reports. Through various increases 
and decreases, surplus was increased $34,862 from 
$910,699 to $945,561 


~ + . 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Anderson Next President 


The directors of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass. have announced the election 
of George Willard Smith to the newly created office of 
chairman of the board, and the election of O. Kelley 
Anderson to succeed Mr. Smith as president of the 
company, both effective January 1, 1951. Executive 
and administrative direction of the company will be 
shared by these two officers. 

Mr. Anderson is now president and director of Boston 
Fund, Inc., and president and a trustee of Consolidated 
Investment Trust. He has been a director and member 
of the finance committee of the New England Mutual for 
nearly 4 years, and will assume the presidency as a full 
He received his master’s degree 
from the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1929. Staying in Boston, his first busi- 
ness association was with Stone & Webster. In the 
early 30’s he helped organize the Consolidated Invest- 
ment Trust and the Boston Fund, becoming president 
of the former in 1935 and the latter in 1939. 

George Willard Smith became the fifth president in 
November 1929 of century-old New England Mutual. 
During his administration the company’s assets have 
more than quadrupled and now exceed $1 billion 100 
millions, while insurance in force has increased nearly 
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24 \imes to more than $2 billions 800 millions. He is a 
leading figure in hfe insurance in this country and was 
president of the Life Insurance Association of America 
in 1946. 


Purchases Arlington Village 


The company has also announced that it has acquired 
Arlington Village, an extensive modern housing develop- 
ment located in Arlington, Virginia, within five miles 
of the White House. The price is reported to have been 
about $4,000,000. 

The third major investment in housing by New Eng- 
land Mutual in the past three years, Arlington Village 
consists of 655 dwelling units containing 2811 rooms, 
spaciously situated on a 4l-acre tract of land. The 
development is distinguished among projects of its kind 
in the amount of open space per individual residence, and 
also in its pleasing architecture and landscaping. In the 
central community building are shops and stores for 
the convenience of the villagers; and a woodworking 
hobby shop, a photographer's dark room, and a kinder- 
garten and nursery are available as part of the services 
rendered to the tenants by the Village. 

In 1948 New England Mutual commenced construc- 
tion of its ultra-modern new apartment building over- 
looking the Charles River Basin in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The building is now practically completed, and 
is already partially occupied. Last summer the company 
acquired Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles, one 
ot the country’s most outstanding community housing 
projects. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Family Security Policy 


anuly Security is the name given by North American 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto, Can., to its newest 
policy which is purely income protection during a speci- 
hed period. It is a reducing Non-Participating Term 
Insurance plan, the protection at any time being suffi- 
cient to provide the stated income to the beneficiary for 
the balance of the specified period. , 

Che new policy is issued for durations of from 10 years 
up, with the maximum expiring at age 70, and at ages 
of issue 18 to 60 for male or female lives. 

The policyowner will have the right to convert without 
evidence of insurability to a regular plan of insurance in 
the amount of the commuted value of the Family Se- 
curity policy at the attained age. The Conversion Privi- 
I ge is confined to the period ten years prior to the 
expiration of the Family Security policy. 

The Total Disability Waiver of Premium benefit may 
he added, but evidence of insurability would be re- 
quired to continue it after conversion of the policy. 

| The specimen premiums which follow are payable for 
three years less than the Family Security period. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of "old timers’’ of its field 
force . . . men who can 
testify that every month 
is a@ good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- 
tracts, close home office 
support, consistent train- 
ing programs and sales 
promotion aid .. . keep 
every month ''good" with 
Occidental! 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
SAVUPENCE PF LEG Pees eeae 





Clarence Rogers 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Occidental Life salutes 
Clarence F. Rogers of 
Pueblo, Colorado, 
whose twenty-five years 
with the Company is 
made up of 390 ‘‘good"’ 
months. Clarence Rog- 
ers, now on his 1{/4lst 
“app-a-week"' record 

. still finds time 
to engage in civic and 
fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 
season. Yes, we salute 
you — Clarence Rogers 
—on your 25th anni- 
versary! 


























OUR PRIVILEGES 
LET’S KEEP THEM 








Since the signing of the Constitution, the United 
States has led the world in ventures of freedom; 
has evaded wars of selfish aggression, wars of 
imperialism, wars of oppression and greed. 


No other nation of the world has the record of 
the United States as a benefactor of the oppressed; 
or her record for organizing and providing re- 
lief for stricken people of any nation. 


No other nation has given her people an equal 
opportunity to build for themselves—the privilege 
of climbing to the top of any profession or oc- 
cupation via their own ability. 


Life insurance companies were built with the same 
high ideals—built to preserve, protect and carry 
out the dreams of the people. Let us keep the privi- 
leges of our country intact and carry on the ideals 
of the Life Underwriter. If you are interested in 
the profession, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


Annual Premium 


Age at Duration for $100. a Month 
Issue ot Protection Family Security 
25 20 years $ 57.30 
35 20 years 81.90 
25 to age 65 111.30 
35 to age 65 130.80 


Family Income Riders Made Convertible 


Coinciding with the announcement of the convertible 
Family Security policy, the company introduced the same 
conversion privilege into its Family Income Riders, both 
new and in force. North American Life issues three 
such riders, namely $10, $15, and $20 a month per 
$1,000. of the basic policy. 


A WORLDS RECORD | 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—lUse the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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NORTHWESTERN LIFE 


Takes Over Teachers Insurance Company 


The reinsurance of the Teachers Insurance Comp ny 
(Mutual) by Northwestern Life Insurance Company 
of Seattie, Washington, was approved July 11 at a sjec- 
cial meeting of Teachers Insurance Company policy- 
holders and trustees and a public hearing held by 
Washington State Insurance Commissioner, William 
Sullivan. 

Effective date of the reinsurance is June 30, 1950, at 
which time Northwestern Life assumed all policies, as- 
sets, liabilities and services of Teachers. 

Teachers Insurance Company had been serving the 
teaching profession of Washington state with specialized 
accident and health coverage since 1936. 

The Teachers Insurance Agency, Inc., formerly sales 
and operational organization for Teachers Insurance 
Company, was purchased by Northwestern Life in June. 
The Agency will retain its corporate identity and will 
act as a general agent of Northwestern Life. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Slattery Agency V. P. 


1). Bobb Slattery, vice president, was placed in charge 
of The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company's Agency 
Affairs at the July Board meeting, it was announced by 
Malcoim Adam, president of the company. He assumed 
his new duties on July 14, succeeding Eric G. Johnson 
who has resigned, 

Mr. Slattery becomes head of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s Agency Department, following 
two months’ service as vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies. From 1924-1940 he was previously as- 
sociated with the Penn Mutual when he directed the 
company's sales promotion activities as assistant to the 
agency vice president. He returned in May of this year 
after ten years with the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont where he was vice president and 
chairman of the company’s Committee on Insurance. 

Mr. Johnson joined the Penn Mutual in 1928, being 
successively supervisor, associate general agent and 
general agent in their Pittsburgh Agency. In 1941 he 
was elected to succeed Alexander E. Patterson when the 
latter was named vice president of the Mutual Life of 


New York. 


PRUDENTIAL | 


Freight Car Business 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark 
N. J., will finance an important new program for con- 
structing and leasing damage-free, high speed box cars 
to the nation’s railroads as a means of bolstering the 
roads’ economic position and at the same time alleviating 
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the critical shortage of box cars, Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of The Prudential, announced on July 20. 

The program, he explained, might within a reasonably 
short time, in view of the present situation, involve the 











ny placing of 100,000 of the new-type box cars in operation 
iny and require an investment by all parties involved ap- 
pe- pr aching $1,006 ) 000,000. 
Cy- 
y : 
\. Shortage 
at At the same time Senator Myers (D., Pa.) explained 
_ that the total supply of box cars on all railroads in 1947 
was about 725,000. Opinion was universal, he reported, 
he that the over-all supply of box cars for all roads should 
ed have been, at that time, 825,000, or 100,000 more. But, epee. ee? en , 
“instead of moving toward the goal of 825,000 box cars, — 7 = Pe Wee OM Cccct 
lee however, we moved away from it. By March 31, 1950, [7 ees | ee 
ce instead of gaining 100,000 box cars, we lost an addi- 6 | > — gees 
ne. tional 14,600.” o 
ill Senator Myers concluded his statement as follows: : 7 ‘Opsoingta: Viowioks 
“Of course, this particular project has to do with only & | Noah _ jouth — Loe 
one type of freight car. It is an important car because of [Ray See be E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 
its increased capacity, its security for loading, and the [aie : tape 2 2 Le es 
fact that it can travel at passenger car speeds, and if — a 
necessary for urgent military use might be attached to 
a passenger train without interfering with the speed or 
efficiency of that train. Important as this is, it must 
nevertheless be borne in mind that our system badly INSURANCE COMPANY. INC. 
- needs all types of cars. | am not advocating this plan or 2 a aa % 
lt any other plan; but it is my sincere hope that plans will . i 
“ be developed for filling our needs which will not require 
ad government assistance. This is a step in the right direct- ‘ —_ 
- ' tion, and I hope that the ingenuity of the American | 
businessman will solve our problem.” J 
, Agents! Do You Want -- | 
1s 
I i oF ee ee ¥ Large Commissions . 
ii Despite competition from other carriers, railroads § ! 
- still handle rt 70 per cent of the nation’s freight , stbasy Rengwete ) 
" traffic, and are vital to its security. Because of this ¥ Standard Policies apes: 
- importance, he felt that The Prudential could best con- (rates a ana iy with | 
l- ; . ° ‘6 ° e.° ° ae every oO ine tegail reserve tite com- { 
| tribute to improvement, especially “at this critical time, pany in the U. S.) . 
, by making available “funds necessary to supply railroads J Special Policies 
. with these cars required by private shippers or the lwo of them, beth suredive beet 
q government,” sellers. ) 
“ ¥ Established Territories in the 
e ) South 
. ¥ Brand New Territories in 
RELIANCE LIFE Texas and Oklahoma 
} 
Favorably Examined vA Sound Company iia: ) 
($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- | 
. The Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, ity). 
Pennsylvania, was examined (Association) by the In- National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 
Ssiirance Departments of the states of Florida, Indiana, years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
Maryland, New Mexico and Pennsylvania as of De- This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
: cember 31, 1949, covering the operations of the com- Write today for full information. 
pany since December 31, 1946. The report of the ex-  }) 
S aminers was favorable to the company il was essen- $j NATIONAL EQUIT Y LIFE INS. CO. 
e tially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1950 Life Re- Little Rock, Arkansas C.E. Lowry, Pres. 
> ports. 
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(3) LIFE INSURANCE (4) HAPPY MAN 





While light on copy and light in treatment, this series of advertisements 
on the living values of life insurance is a serious tribute to every life 
underwriter in the business who is helping people to understand and 


to use life insurance to solve life’s financial problems. 


HomeE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
256 Broadway. New York. N. Y. 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company”’ 


Best’s Life Ne -vs 








|VE new companies have been 
FB etectea to membership to the 
Agency Management Association 
bringing the total to 211, a new all- 
time high. These companies are: 
Constitution Lite (Cal.), Imperial 
Lite (me... Pp lowa Life, Les 
Prevoyants (Quebec) and United 
American Life (Colo. ) 

In July the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters announced the 
following companies had _— been 
elected to membership: Ministers 
Life and Casualty Union, ( Minn.), 
Western States Life (N. D.), Postal 
States Life (Ga.), Pioneer Mutual 
Life (N. D.), Loyal Protective Life 
(Mass.), United American Life 
(Colo.) and Lutheran Mutual Life 
(lowa). Membership now totals 205 
companies. 

The third Pension Conference 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., on September 
7 next. It will follow the pattern 
that was highly successful in both 
Chicago and Cleveland. The average 
attendance at each of these first two 
gatherings was 600. Tentatively, a 
fourth conference is being 
sidered for Pittsburgh, Pa., later in 
the tall. 


con- 


Honors 


Women who achieve the dis- 
tinction of becoming fellows in the 
Society of Actuaries are few and far 
between. Gertrude A. Schlecter, who 
joined the Colonial Life in 1939 and 
who currently is assistant actuary, 
joined the select group when she 
passed her final examinations this 
vear, 

Francis W. Walsh, a representa- 
tive of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in Hartford, won the first 
scholarship given by the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association to the 
Summer School in Business Insur- 
ance and Advanced Underwriting 
at the University of Connecticut. 
This award will be made annually 
i the future. 
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MISCELLANY 


A. M. Roche, who began his life 
insurance career in 1922 and who 
joined the Michigan Life in 1928, 
has a rather unique record. Accord- 
ing to Scott E. Lamb, executive vice 
president, Mr. Roche has obtained 
at least one application for a life 
insurance policy each week for the 
past 15 years. 


Companies 


‘Forecast for Contentment” is the 
title of a new streamlined program- 
ming plan recently introduced by the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company to its feld force. Each page 
of the brochure constitutes a pro- 
gressive step in the sales process. 

“The House of Security Calcula- 
tor” is being introduced by _ the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey to its field force in 
special seminars. The invention 1s 
designed to help co-ordinate an indi- 
vidual’s life estate for future require- 
ments without use of a rate book. 

James I. Weston, chairman of the 
board of the Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company and frequently re- 
ferred to as “the father of lite 
insurance institutional advertising 
in Canada,” died last month after a 
short illness. He was 83 years old 
and had retired as president of the 
company in 1945. 

Che Mutual Life is sending a 
letter to all policvholders stressing 
the fact that if they must borrow 
money on their life insurance policy 
they can do so “‘without red tape” 
from the company. In short, in keep- 


ing with their reduction of loan in- - 


terest, depending upon the size of 
the loan, which was inaugurated in 
1946, the company is aggressively 
soliciting this type of business on 
the assumption that 1f a policyholder 
is going to borrow it is better to do 
so from Mutual Life. 

The West's first roof-top passen- 
ger heliport is scheduled, according 
to present plans, to be located on the 
roof of the home office building of 


the Pacific Mutual Life in Los 





Angeles. The centrally located heli- 
copter passenger terminal, to be 
known as Pacific Mutual Downtown 
Heliport, will be financed by the 
aciic Mutual Life and _ leased, 
together with supplementary passen- 
ger facilities, to Los Angeles Air- 
ways, Inc. 

The three agency conventions 
scheduled by the Pacific Mutual this 
year have been cancelled due to the 
international situation according to 
President Asa V. Call. 

On August 9 last a seven ton 
section of the Rock of Gibraltar was 
landed in New York which will be 
exhibited at the Canadian National 
Fair being held in Toronto from 
August 25 to September 9. Follow- 
ing that it will be permanently dis- 
played in the Prudential’s new 
Canadian head office building in 
Toronto. The Prudential’s trade 
mark “Strong as the Rock of 
Gibraltar” is probably the most 
famous life insurance trade mark in 
this, or for that matter, any other 
country in the world. 

Following a trend inaugurated by 
other Texas companies, Reserve 
Life agents and their wives, who 
qualified for this year’s convention, 
flew both ways in attending the 
four-day gathering at Nassau in the 
Bahamas. 

Relatively few new hotels have 
been constructed in this country 
during the past several years. Next 
year, however, one will appear in 
Hartford, Conn. It will be built by 
the Hotel Statler Company, Inc., at 
an estimated cost of $5 million and 
the financing will be handled by the 
Travelers Insurance Company and 
the A*tna Life Insurance Company, 
both located in the same city. Life 
insurance companies have, of course, 
owned hotels in the past but so far 
as we know this is the first time that 
they have been instrumental in build- 
ing one. 

Last month it was also announced 
that Roy and Earle Mack, sons of 
“Connie” Mack were buying control 


(Continued on the next page} 
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of the Philadelphia Athletics of the 
American League through the finan- 
cial backing of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. 


Company Sales 


New paid production for July for 
the American Mutual Life was 
15.11% ahead of July, 1949. The 
gain for the first seven months was 


46.65%. 


During the first six months of 
1950, the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa reported a gain 
of nearly 18% in new business. Total 
for that period was $86,731,943. 

New life sales for the Berkshire 
Life showed a 12.2% gain for the 
first half of this year over the same 
period in 1949, 

New paid business for June, 1950 
for the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
was the second largest in the com- 
panys entire history. The Life 
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volume for that month totaled S11, 
043,174. The gain for the firs: six 
months of 1950 over a comparable 
period in 1949 was 10.4%. 

During June new ordinary lil in- 
surance sold in the Dominion of 
Canada exceeded $110 million. ‘(he 
total amount of weekly premium was 
$16 million while group was nore 
than $20 million. 

New business written by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Socicty 
during the first six months of this 
year totaled $574,084,335 bringing 
the in force at mid-year to $14,454- 
569,023. 

New business for July for the 
Great-West Life of Canada totaled 
$21,164,000 representing the largest 
production for that month in the 
history of the company. The paid 
production for the first six months 
of this year was $128 million repre- 
senting a 5'%% increase over the 
same period in 1949. 

New paid business for the Home 
Life of New York in July totaled 
$9,042,228 representing an increase 
of 39.4% over the same month in 
1949 and also the second best July 
in the company’s history. Production 
for the first seven months of this 
vear was $64,352,243 representing a 
21.5% gain. 

Three records were broken by the 
Indianapolis Life during the first six 
months of 1950. The President's 
Month campaign, held in May to 
honor Walter H. Huehl, resulted in 
a new high in business for that 
period; the paid volume for June 
was the largest for any one month 
in the company’s history and the 
paid volume for the first half of 
this vear was the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

New paid business for the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany in July totaled $21,794,755 
representing the largest production 
for any one month in the company’s 
history. It exceeded July, 1949 by 
$8,700,000. 

June, 1950 showed the largest pro- 
duction for that month in the history 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield. 
The total was $25,567,524 compared 
with the best previous June in 1928 
of $23,671,825. 

“aid business in the Minnesota 


Mutual Life for July totaled $18,- 
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Paid volume for the National Life 
of Vermont in June totaled $11,513,- 
035 representing the best June in the 
company's history and brought the 
sales for the first six months to 
$56,378,745, compared with $50,- 
781,922 for the same period in 1949. 

New business for June in the New 
England Mutual Life totaled $22,- 
584.000 representing the largest 
business for that month in the com- 
pany 's history. 


New paid business for the North- : 


western National Life of Mun- 


neapolis, Minn., including — both | 


ordina: y and group, exceeded $22,- 


000,000 for July representing the | 


largest month in the company’s 
history. Ordinary sales were $10,- 
800,000, a gain of 96% over the same 
month in 1949. July 31 of this year 
was also the largest single day in 
the company’s history when sales 
exceeded $2,550,000. 

For the second consecutive month 
and the third time this year the Occt- 
dental Life of California set a new 
company record in ordinary written 
business and it received over $54 
million of new applications in July. 
The total written ordinary for the 
first seven months of this year also 
established a new record amounting 
to over $299 million. 

New business for the Penn Mutual 
Life for the first half of 1950 totaled 


$128,991,361 representing a gain of | 


8./6% over 1949 figures. 
July, 1950 showed the largest pro- 


duction in the history of the State | 


Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., 


and totaled $9,584,000. The gain for | 
the first seven months of this year | 


was 19°). 


FACT BOOK 
1950 Edition 





HE 1950 edition of the Life | 
Insurance Fact Book came off | 


the press last month and as usual 1s 

very fine piece of work. This is 
the fifth successive year that this 
iteresting publication has been pro- 
cuced and distributed so that writ- 
crs, speakers, etc., will be in a posi- 
“on to have readily available all 
pertinent facts regarding the life in- 
urance business. 

lt is done in color as usual and 
ne charts and graphs are especially 
lear and effective. 
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* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


WwW. M. STRAW J. T. SIMPSON 
Marysville, Pennsylvania Eildon, Missouri 


As a loyal ONLI since 1938, Walter M. Straw of the Geo. Wade Agency, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has firmly established his reputation as a successful career 
life underwriter of first-class business. 





Among the underwriting accomplishments of J. T. Simpson, associ- 
ated with the L. A. Wood Agency of Springfield, Mo., are sixteen years 
of quality production and continuous membership in The Ohio National 
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Closing—from page 23 


threadbare arguments of patriotism, 
duty, and self-sacrifice were em- 
ployed. A shrewder technique was 
used. “Do you remember the time 
we bogged down there at Vinny 
Ridge?” he asked Amos. “How well 
I do,” was the reply. “And do you re- 
member the mud and the rats?” “A 
man can't forget them,” responded 
Amos. 

They reminisced for about ten 
minutes, and then the company com- 


mander, after a long silence arose and 
said, ‘“Well, Amos, we’re in it again 
and I guess we've got to go.”” Amos 
arose and said, “Yes, sir, we're in it 
again,” and went down to the re- 
cruiting sergeant to enlist. 


2. Get Minor Decision 


The second method of closing is 
by the subordinate question, by use of 
which you get a decision from the 
prospect on something of minor im- 
portance in connection with the pur- 
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Our Prospecting Service 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 


Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 


because we do their prospecting job for them. 


| There is no reason why YOU should be "Prospect Poor." 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and 
have increased their production 50°, to 100%, as a result 
of this direct mail prospecting method. 


Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU, too, to increase YOUR life insurance 
production and, at the same time, increase your commissions 


For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
| direct mail service and Combination Coverage Contract 
are invaluable in attracting and developing new manpower. 
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| EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 





| Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision. All correspondence confidential. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 
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chase, such as a settlement option, 
contingent beneficiary, or the in- 
clusion of disability or double in- 
demnity. By the acceptance of this 
he tells you he is ready to buy. | or 
instance, after the main discussion of 
the plan at hand has pretty well 
been completed, the Agent brings 
up the point of disability. He dis- 
cusses its pros and cons, then in- 
serts a question such as: 

“This certainly would be some- 
thing you'd want included in your 
plan, wouldn't you?” 

If the prospect's answer is “Yes,” 
it is assumed that he wants the plan 
and we close. However, if he says 
“No,” he doesn’t think he would like 
to include it, the close is still made by 
the statement: “Well, all right, then. 
\We won't include it at the present 
time. However, at the first oppor- 
tunity I think it is something which 
you should consider.” 


3. Introduce an Action 


The third method of closing sales 
is by the use of physical action. It 
might be described as starting some- 
thing which the prospect will have to 
stop you from doing, to avoid con- 
senting. 

An example of using physical ac- 
tion is the filling out of the applica- 
tion. We don’t look at the prospect, 
but scrutinize the application and ask 
the next question as we are writing 
an answer. Nine out of ten times the 
prospect won't stop us. 

Physical action may be put to use 
in this manner: “Mr. Prospect, there 
are only three reasons why you 
shouldn't have this protection. The 
first is that you don't care to have 
your family protected, and I know 
that isn’t true. The second is that 
you can’t pay for it, and we both 
know that isn’t true. The third 1s 
that you can’t qualify physically, and 
we can quickly find that out.” Move 
for the telephone, saying, ‘May I use 
your phone ?” 


4. "If You Don't Act Now .. ." 


The next method of closing is that 
of using the impending event, and it 
is possibly the most powerful close 
we have, as witnessed by the great 
proportion of life insurance which is 
purchased just before the age 
changes. Fear of loss is one of the 
strongest fears a man has. We hate 
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to lose bargains. How many times 
have salesmen told us that others are 
looking at the house, the car, or the 
boat that we are interested in, and 
that if we want to make sure that 
we will get it, we had better not 
delav. That’s making use of the im- 
pending event to close. The sales- 
man played on our fear of loss. 

In life insurance, we have increase 
of rates, possible loss of life, or loss 
of insurability. Sometimes the ob- 
jection arises, “Well, the rates will 
be the same for the next ten months. 
I'll wait till then.” The loss of ten 
months of protection by itself may 
not stir him, but that, coupled with 
the fact that there will be a delay of 
ten months’ income when he retires, 
may do the job. 


5. Tell ‘Em a Story 


Another method of closing 1s use 
of the narrative, by which we mott- 
vate by telling stories to illustrate the 
point and bring about action. The 
end result is to make the prospect 
ee himself in the light of another 
mans experience, and realize either 
that he would like to have the same 
thing happen to him or that he 
would not like to have the same thing 
happen to him or his family. 

We all have our pet narrative 
stories. A true life situation 1s best, 
but we can always adopt one which 
ve have heard. If we tell our story 
earnestly, with sincerity and feeling, 
ve have a mighty powertul close in 
our possession. A visit to an orphan- 
age, an old folks’ home, or time spent 
with a charity worker, will provide 
enough stories to use in most of 
life’s situations. 


6. Offer Special Inducement 


The sixth method of closing is the 
use of special inducement. Used 
widely in other fields, it is somewhat 
limited with insurance, for it is based 
on the introduction of something in 
the way of a special inducement to 
buy and it appeals to the “‘get some- 
thing for nothing” weakness that all 
ot us have. There are several ways in 
which it can be successfully used, 
however. One deals with the service 
which the Agent has to offer, the 
periodic checking to see that the pro- 
gram is kept up to date, and the 
taking care of all necessary changes. 
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time to start 
making money! 
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Fall is always a ‘GO’ 
signal for aggressive 
selling. This year Paci- 
fic National men are 
well under way toward 
chalking up the great- 
est year in the history 
of the company — Why?... Bhini tte Good Home Office 
support, attractive SALABLE policies and a continuing 
planned program make Pacific National one of America’s 
fastest growing companies. 

Inquiries invited from aggressive men and women who 
seek higher earnings and a permanent business of their 
own with a company that is ‘Going Places’. 


Licensed and actively operating in 10 
Western States and Territory of Hawaii 


‘A Strong Company Building a Strong West’ 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE . 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
MAIN STREET AT FIRST SOUTH, SALT LAKE CITY 


RAY H. PETERSON KENNETH W. CRING 


President Vice Pres. and Supt. 
of Agencies 








Another way is by illustrating a of special inducements. How many 
program beautitully set up ina fine’ times have we fallen into a sale 
leather folder, stressing the fact that simply from the giving of special 
such information and planning allows _ services to clients or prospects? The 
your clients to know where they are — special inducements which we offer 
and where they will be on the road cost little and more than repay their 


of life. use. 
Still another method is the intro- 
duction of the leather policy jackets i ™ 
for safe keeping of policies, valuable 7. “Why Not Take It? 
papers and wills. The seventh method of closing is 


Just how much bearing the use of | What has been called “the asking to 
this technique might have on our buy” method. Some sales managers 
overall business is hard to ascertain, have held that asking for business 1s 
but the closing of certain individual one of the poorest and lowest forms 
cases can be directly traced to the use (Continued on the next page) 
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of salesmanship, and yet under cer- 
tain conditions asking for business 
may be the highest type of salesman- 
ship, if the salesman asks in the 
right way and at the right time. 
Other sales managers feel that it 
is one of the best and should be used 
exclusively. Somewhere between 
these two thoughts lies the truth. 
Under most circumstances it is better 
to use one of the six other methods, 
as they are more positive, more effec- 
tive, and less open to rejection. 
The chief benefit of using the ‘task 
them to buy” method is that it 
enhances the prospect's _ self-im- 
portance. You appear in the role of 
a man who does the buyer a favor 
when you ask him to do you a favor. 
After other closes have failed and 
we are about to pack up, we might 
suddenly say to the _ prospect: 
“There's something I can’t under- 
stand. This plan is the best thing for 
you; it is the only thing for your 
family. What do you say—let’s see 


if you can qualify.” 

Now we have the seven basic 
methods of closing sales. Whether 
they help us to do a better job, to 
earn more money, or to attain 
greater happiness is entirely up to us 
individually. 


From “The Signature’”’ 


G. A. SEMINARS 


OR the past seventeen weeks, 

beginning January 17, 1950 and 
extending through May 9, 1950, a 
group of general agents and man- 
agers of the country’s leading lite 
insurance companies that do busi- 
ness in Maryland have been meeting 
in weekly seminars at the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company. These 
seminars have been known as Round 
Tables in Agency Management and 
are part of a national program spon- 
sored by the general agents and 
managers section of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, to 
the end that the public interest may 


be better served by managemei:t of 
life insurance sales organizatio: s at 


the state level. During these « »- 
inars, discussion was directe: to- 
ward such ideas as how service to 
policyholders could be effectively in- 
creased by the agency force, how 
business that is now 1n effect could 
be effectively kept in force to the ad- 
vantage of the policvholders and how 
life imsurance management at the 
state level could extend to individual 
agency organizations every assist- 
ance to improve their knowledge of 
the life insurance business and servy- 
ice to their clients, while also in- 
creasing the incomes of individual 
Trends in the life imsurance 
industry and up-to-date recruiting, 
training and supervising of agency 
personnel occupied much attention 
from general agents and managers. 


agents. 


The meetings were presided over 
by Frederick 1. Wunderlick, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Balti- 
more Life Insurance Company, who 
acted as moderator. 
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Centrally located in the heart of America’s most interesting city, Hotel Jung is near the 
theatres, shopping district, the Vieux Carre, the French Market and other points of interest. A truly 
metropolitan hotel, the Jung is modern throughout, complete with air conditioning and the finest 
accommodations. The South’s favorite convention headquarters, Hotel Jung has spacious meeting rooms 


for meetings of every size. 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES : Mob: le 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFIRSON BIRMINGHAM 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON Woshington 


INDIANA 

ROTEL CLAYPOOL Indionopolis 
LOUISIANA 

JUNG HOTEL ; : . — New Orleans 

HOTEL DESOTO . : . ..New Orleons 
NEBRASKA 
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Use our reservation service. Call. 
wire your nearest Affiliated National Hotel. 





NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS Clowns 
OKLAHOMA 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL WADE HAMPTON Cotumbce 
TEXAS 
MOTEL STEPHEN F AUSTIN Austia 
HOTEL EDSON Beovumort 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD Brownwood 
MOTEL BAKER Deo!los 
HOTEL TRAVIS ie Dollies 
HOTEL CORTEZ - Ei Pose 


HOTEL TEXAS 
HOTEL BUCCANEER 
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Golveston 
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MOTEL GALVEZ 
MOTEL JEAN LAFITIE Galveston 
ORONADO ers 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL 
MIRAMAR COURT 
MOTEL CAVALIER 


MOTEL PLAZA loredo 
MOTEL LUBBOCF Lubbock 
MOTEL FALLS Morten 


HOTEL CACTUS Son Angelo 
MOTEL MENGER Sen Antonia 
ANGELES COURTS 

VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE ...Mountoin Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO . ..Nertolb 
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L.O.M.A. EXAMINATIONS 


ESULTS of the recent exami- 
OF vations given by the Life Office 
Management Association Institute 
show that, this year, 51 more insur- 
ance employees in the United States 
and Canada will be awarded the 
designation I*.1..M.1.—‘Fellow, Life 
Manigement Institute.”” In addition, 
7] men and women earned the As- 
sociateship diploma and 68/7 the 
Institute's certificate. 

Oi the new Associates, ten will 
receive diplomas cum laude and one 
magna cum laude; 17 of the new 
certificates will be granted cum 
laude. 

Official figures show that 4,736 
home office and held office emplovees 
wrote &,240 examinations. Of the 
total examinations, 6,403 were in 
Course I, a general survey course 1n 
which the student studies about every 
department in a life company, gains 
a basic understanding of life insur- 
ance, and learns to relate his 
knowledge to everyday operations ot 
his company. In addition, this 
knowledge will enable students to 
answer many questions that their 
friends and acquaintances may raise 
about life insurance news items 1n 
the daily papers. 

There were 1,589 examinations 
taken in Course II, which completes 
the Associateship requirements and 
is a detailed study of the more 1m- 
portant insurance 
operations which were previously 
treated in a broad general fashion. 
Course Il examinations require more 
intensive study and wider reading 
than do those of Course I. 

Course III, the Fellowship Course, 
accounted for 248 examinations. 
This course is designed for students 


aspects of life 


who have definitely decided on a 
career in the life insurance business. 
lt comprises five subjects, each of 
which is treated in the form of 
Fellowship Minor and Fellowship 
Major examinations. Fellowship 
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subjects are Office Management, 
Life Insurance Accounting, Life In- 
surance Investments, Selection of 
Risks, and Home Office Agency 
Management. 

For all examinations, the aggre- 
gate percentage of those passing was 
67.3; for Course I, it was 67.3%, 
tor Course II, 66.7%, and for 
Course III, 70.6%. 

Commenting on this year’s record 
number of students, Executive 
Secretary of L.O.M.A., Frank L. 
Rowland, said that the Institute’s 
consistent increase emphasizes the 
sound basic concepts of the life in- 
surance business with respect to 
employee development. The business 
believes in offering employees every 
opportunity to prepare themselves 
for advancement. As a result, com- 
panies are attaching increasing 1m- 
portance to L.O.M.A. 
[nstitute courses in determining pro- 
motions. As evidence of this trend, 
Mr. Rowland mentioned a July news 
release of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
that referred to the promotion of five 
men. [he account called attention to 
the tact that of the five, one was 
already a Fellow of the L.O.M.A. 
Institute and three were working 
toward their Fellowships. The In- 
stitute has found that most com- 
panies take emplovees’ L.O.M.A. 
studies into account in deciding on 
promotions. A number of com- 
panies make passage of examinations 
a definite requirement for promotion 
above a certain level. 


success 1n 


Carelessness 


Mr. Rowland said that the per- 
centage of students passing exami- 
nations this year was higher than in 
the past two years. He felt that one 
factor that contributed toward this 
improvement was the fact that more 
students are receiving class in- 
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struction. Through the cooperation 
of Cashier Association Chapters and 
local schools, field office employees 
in many cities where there is no 
home office are often able to pre- 
pare for Institute examinations in 
classes rather than having to study 
alone. 

Asked why students fail examina- 
tions, Mr. Rowland said that it 1s 
surprising to him how remiss some 
students are in analyzing questions 
for significant facts. Instead of ask- 
ing themselves why, what, for what 
purpose, how applied, etc., most 
failing students merely give general 
or superficial answers. The Institute 
staff in its literature and seminars 1s 
trying ‘to counteract this careless 
abit and to develop a questioning 
attitude. Instructors find that this 
approach makes for completeness of 
understanding and of answers. 

Kxamination techniques change 
with the times, Mr. Rowland ob- 
served. For example, this year the 
Institute's first examination was put 
on a fully objective basis. Reports 
from companies indicate that it was 
popular with most students and in- 
structors. The completely objective 
examination was introduced only 
after many years of experimenting 
and testing of questions. Whether or 
not objective-type questions are 
expanded will depend on the As- 
sociation’s Educational Council, 
which guides the Institute's activi- 
ties. 

The objective examination used 
by the Institute presented questions 
on true-false, multiple-choice, match- 
ing, and completion bases. Such 
questions entail considerable work 
for those formulating the examina- 
tions if the answers are to be a true 
index of the student’s knowledge. 
Objective questions permit an ex- 
amination to cover a wide range of 
information without requiring an 
undue amount of writing. 
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Under the National Service [_ife inte 
Insurance Act as presently written of q 
and administered, the total cost to 
the Government of a $10,000 face 
Wels ? | value policy may be in excess of $!2.- 
| O00. 
; ] 
, 
PROBLEM a rm 
mor 
IS Although the Veterans’ Adminis- ern! 
. tration has conducted “many clai 
studies” from time to time, such as ice 
the possibility of installing mechan- dele 
ical equipment for premium billing the 
and posting, or matters regarding tion 
centralization of the numerous dis- sur 
: : , rict offices. acti en fneoc- 
The will to be the most effective and successful life : me offices, action has been neg 
° . ° IVDIC, 
insurance representative ... is not enough. ™ - “ 
Phe administrative ofhcials of the 
ANICO recognizes that maximum success can be at- Veterans Administration in charge 1 
tained by the ambitious individual only if .. . of the national service life insurance ! 
: | , und 
;, , ; ' operations have done little in the 
His contract permits outstanding earnings I Sa mn oma? : exc 
ettectuation ot efhciencies in admiuin- | 
His policies are outstanding values istrative operations. This is due in loll 
: : ° . (Ui 
, : 2 s . art to their being unintormed as to 
His sales aids actually aid in selling dmesg ces 1 as | me! 
operational cost breakdown and in 7 
His training is practical and proven part toa tendency to study problems ) 
: : er ve.. , the 
. . . . . ° ? . > i » r () , 
His direction is constructive and sympathetic ed long periods of time without tral 
reaching conclusions. rr 
! a 
You Can Grow With ANICO of § 
IX 
For information without obligation address Through the conclusion of the 
“Executive Vice President” fiscal year 1948 (ending June 30, 
1949), the total Federal contribution : 
to the national service life insurance of 
fund was greater than the total pos 
amount collected from the insured Fe, 
ANICO repre- P ah in premium payments. pre 
sentatives are : 
ANICO'S best / tor 
advertisements. x dow 
They know they 
have a contract C On an over-all average, an amount 
pecans Se none. narance (ompan oe \ 
bbe know their yA exceeding 75 percent of the total et 
olicies are , . | ) 
. al servic sist 
eaders in value. premiums paid on national service 
insured in the form of dividends dur- aga 
ing the first 6 months of 1950. ann 
cru 
xX! the 
ott ae és NS 
mee The present rate of interest (3 Bai 
| ~ percent) paid on invested national 
| 4 M Pl E TE service life insurance funds is con- - 
siderably in excess of the interest .. 
PR 0 TE Ih T/ 6 NV rate being paid by the United States 7 
\ a ; 7. g1 
aS lreasury in securing adequate sums thee 
oo \ Agency Franchises Available required to fund and refund the debt hel 
obligation and current expenses of § ;,. 
| the Federal Government. seniil 
Payment of this liberal rate of aid 
interest is an “‘undisclosed subsidy nail 
, Oe / to the national service life insurance ol 
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Continuation of payment by the 
Treasury Department of 3 percent 
interest on the NSLI trust fund is 
of questionable justification. 


Xil 


The testimony before this sub- 
committee did not clearly establish a 
moral or legal necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to pay accrued interest 
claimed to be due the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund because of 
delavs in transferring moneys from 
the national service life appropria- 
tion to the national service life in- 
surance Fund. 


XII 


The insuring of aviation cadets 
under present applicable statutes. 1s 
excessively costly. 

It would be tens of millions of 
dollars less costly tor the Govern- 
ment to assure each aviation cadet 
in training that his dependents in 
the event of his death during such 
training would receive a gratuitous 
life indemnity from the Government 
of $10,000. 


XIV 


The decision of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs regarding the 
possible recovery of dividends by the 
Federal Government on insurance 
premiums paid by the Government 
for aviation cadets personnel is of 
doubtful propriety. 

The policy determinations of the 
Veterans’ Administration are incon- 
sistent. This is illustrated by the 
fact that no charges were made 
against USGLI appropriations tor 
annuity differential payments or ac- 
crued interest, while under NSLI 
these charges were made against 
NSLI appropriations. The law in 
eacn case was the same. 

Under the GI educational pro- 
g:am the Veterans’ Administration 
has upon occasion advised the Con- 
gress of certain discrepancies and 
abuses occurring from time to time 
resulting in the extravagant expend- 
iture of public funds. As a policy 
matter the Veterans’ Administration 
has not felt disposed to make similar 
suggestions regarding national serv- 
ice life insurance operations. 
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Rancher? 


“ ... Sounds ridiculous. But 
that’s exactly what I’m 
doing — selling insurance 
and ranching. For years 
I've wanted to live in the 
West—raise my family in 
clean, healthy, surround- 
ings. Trouble was, how to 
get started? 

“A month's trip showed us more country, more wealth and greater 
opportunities than we ever thought possible. Above all, we met friendly 
people...folks who knew how to live! 

“After calling on a number of Insurance Companies, | selected 
Capitol Life as the one that offered the most secure future. Today, we 
live in the suburbs of a medium size city in New Mexico. The family’s 
health, my income, our NEW way of living—everything has improved 
far beyond our greatest expectations.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life in scenic, healthful surroundings, our agency 
expen:ion program offers genuine economic security in most of the 

western states. 





Write us for complete details. 


THOMAS F. DALY Il 


Agency Director, Assistant to the President 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President HOME OFFICE, DENVER 














XV the amount reflected for such costs 
; . in the annual budget request. The 
_Upon analyzing testimony of the present budget procedures do not 
\ eterans Administration, substan- adequately inform the Congress or 
tiated by supplementary testimony Of the taxnavers as to the true admin- 
the sureau of the sudget, COTE 1S fesine ones of NSLI, all such 
no evidence that the Congress has costs being borne by the Federal 
ever been fully or adequately advised Government. 3 


as to the over-all cost of the national National service life insurance ad- 
service lite insurance program. ministrative costs appear to be ex- 


| rhe Tequested NSLI appropria- — orbitantly high. Although certain 
cover only a portion of the total ad- as partial explanations, there appears 
ministrative cost of national service to be a strong reluctance on the part 


life insurance operations. of the Veterans’ Administration to 
National service life insurance ad- effect any significant changes in 

ministrative costs are at least twice (Continued on the next page) 
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National Service Life—Continved 
present methods or procedures 
which, if adopted, would result in 
greater efhiciency and greater econ- 
omy of operations. 


XVI 


The administrative and clerical 
duties performed by the various per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces relative 
to the maintcnance of in-service na- 
tional service life insurance policies 
has had and-continues to have the 


effect of dissipating military appro- 
priations and manpower. 

In addition to this fiscal cost fac- 
tor, during the war years, hundreds 
of officers and thousands of enlisted 
personnel devoted full time to in- 
service national service life insurance 
administrative duties. 

Cost to the armed services of ad- 
ministering in-service national serv- 
ice life insurance policies from Oc- 
tober 8, 1940, through March 31, 
1950, is conservatively estimated at 
$96,409,212. 


QUR 100th YEAR OF SECURITY AND SERVICE 
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XVII 


The delegation of power grinted 
by the Congress to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, through 
section 608 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, has had 
the effect of circumventing _ the 
sudget and Accounting Act of 121, 

To a considerable degree this 
delegation of authority virtually 
eliminates the system of checks and 
balances inherent in our democratic 
form of Government. The constitu- 
tionality of this delegation of au- 
thority is questioned, but aside from 
any constitutional considerati ns, 
this subcommittee questions the wis- 
dom of such a broad grant of au- 
thority. 


XVIII 


National service life insurance pol- 
icles are contracts which consist of 
the applicable statutes, the lawtul 
regulations of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the policy. 

These contracts may not be un- 
laterally terminated by the Govern- 
ment. However, there exists no 
legal or equitable reason why the 
Government cannot specify a cut-off 
date for eligibility for national serv- 
ice life insurance, thus terminating 
the present inequitable, relatively in- 
efficient, and costly program. 

All outstanding national service 
life insurance policies are definite ir- 
revocable contracts between the Fed- 
eral Government and the insured. 


Recommendations 


In view of the many admuinistra- 
tive difficulties encountered in the 
administration of NSLI and the re- 
sultant effect upon the policyholders 
as well as the significant, if not ex- 
orbitant, costs to the United States 
in financing its obligations under this 
program, it is recommended that— 

The appropriate committees of the 
Congress consider the feasibility, de- 
sirability, and appropriateness of 
establishing a gratuitous life indem- 
nity for all men serving in_ the 
Armed Forces of the United States, 
such indemnity in lieu of, and not 
superimposed upon, the present in- 
surance program available to mill- 
tary personnel. 
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If the present plan of Government 
insurance is to continue, then it is 
recomended that— 

There be a complete legislative re- 
appraisal of the present National 
Service Life Insurance Act giving 
special attention to the following 
features thereof: 


|. Changing the manner in 
which the Government liabilities 
to the fund are currently being 
calculated and charged. 

2. The rate of interest paid on 
invested NSLI funds. 

3. The continued use of the 
\merican Experience Mortality 
Table for calculating both pre- 
miums and annuities. 

4. ‘The ineffectiveness of the 
present Insurance program in pro- 
viding 100-pefcent insurance cov- 
erage tor Armed Forces person- 
nel, and the varving amounts of 
payments being paid NSLI bene- 
hiciaries. 

5. The relative efficiency, and 
at what cost, can the present pro- 
gram be operated in the future. 

6. The demands upon the time 
of military personnel in the ad- 
ministration of in-service policies, 
and the dissipation of military ap- 
propriation for in-service admin- 
istrative expenses coincident with 
NSLI operations. 


The recommendations of the sub- 
committee regarding certain policy 
determinations of Government agen- 
cies are as follows: 


Veterans’ Administration 


The present policy of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regarding this 
agency's fiduciary relationship with 
the Congress of the United States 
should be carefully reappraised by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs should review his policy de- 
termination with respect to future- 
dividend payments on policies held 
by aviation cadets, with a view to 
redetermining the legality and pro- 
priety of having excess premium 
pavments revert to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Rational minds and steady hands are great assets in these 


eventful times. 


We shall strengthen them most th-ough 


continued attention to the primary obligation of our 
business—the financial security of the American Home. 


RANSAS CITY 


7 


Treasury Debartment 


It is recommended that the Sec- 
retarv of the Treasury reexamine 
the propriety, or necessity, of 
tinuing to pay the present rate of 
interest of 3 percent on invested 
NSLI funds. Any excess payment 
in this regard which could be re- 
garded as a “subsidy” to the NSLI 
fund should be deleted. 


con- 


iV 


Section 608 of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act stands out, 
among similar grants of authority 
by the Congress, as being the most 
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absclute and the most defin‘te in its 
finality. 

This subcommittee recommends 
that the Congress review the extent 
to whic’ it has relinquished its con- 
trol of public expenditures under the 
absolute authority granted the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
through section 608 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. 


V 
lf the ¢ the United 


States should not grant a gratuitous 
life indemnity to all members of the 


F neress ol 
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Armed Forces at this time, this sub- 
committee recommends unanimously 
that such a program be immediately 
adopted for insuring aviation cadets. 
By so doing the continued wasteful 
and extravagant means of “insur- 
ing’ aviation cadets could be dis- 
continued without impairment of any 
benefits extended under present law. 


Vi 


Because of the present world situ- 
ation and the resulting demand upon 
this Nation to greatly expand its 
military force—all persons serving 
in these forces having the immediate 
need for life indemnification or in- 
surance protection—it is recom- 
mended : 

That the appropriate committees 
of the Congress give full considera- 
tion to the immediate effectuation of 
some interim legislation, covering 
the insurance needs of the thousands 
now entering the Armed Forces. 
Such legislation should be so framed 
as to provide 100-percent coverage 
to all Armed Forces personnel; be 


more easily administered; if pos- 
sible, less costly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; and have the effect of re- 
placing the availability of national 
service life insurance to new entrants 
into the Armed Forces of the VU. S. 


YOUR ADDRESS 
of Distinction 


IN ST. LOUIS 
(and 22 Other Cities) 
e 
AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


St. Leuis’ Smartest Restaurants 
Cocktail Bars . . . Sidewalk Cafe 


Exclusive Gift Shop in Lobby 
e 


Convenient to Downtown 
Theatres, Amusements, Parks 





Prompt Reservation Confirmation 


Gli retten HOTEL 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the August 

edition the following comp nies 
have expanded as indicated: Ban/hers 
Life & Casualty (Ill.) in North 
Dakota and South Dakota; Ban ers 
Security (N. Y.) in Nebraska and 
New Mexico; Connecticut Mutual in 
Alabama: Colorado Credit in 
Arizona; Franklin in’ Vermont: 
George Washington (W. Va.) in 
Maryland; Gibraltar (Texas) in 
Alaska; Government Employees 
(D. C.) in Virginia; Life of 
Virginia in Delaware; Manu- 
facturers (Can.) in Arizona ; Mutual 
Service (Minn.) in South Dakota; 
National (\t.) in Wyoming ; North 
American Life & Casualty ( Minn.) 
in Saskatchewan ; Pennsylvania Life, 
Health & Acc. in Indiana and Utah; 
Republic National (Texas) in Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota and North Dakota; 
Reserve Life (Texas) in South 
Dakota: Security Life & Accident 
(Colo. ) in Louisiana; United Insur- 
ance (lll.) in Montana; Westland 
Life (Calif.) in Arizona and /Vest 
Texas Life in New Mexico. 





ness of life insurance. 





OR 70 years the Minnesota 

Mu‘ual Life Insurance Company 
has maintained its fine record of 
outstanding service to the public. 
It was on August 6, 1880, that the 
six founders after months of careful 
planning began their ven‘ure in a 
then infant industry. They hoped 
that their company would be one 
of consequence in the worthy busi- 
From that 
small beginning, Minneso’a Mutual 
has recorded steady progress and 
at the end of its 70th Anniversary 
month insurance in force will ap- 


oroximate 700 million dollars. 






pattern for the future. 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





YEARS OF 
PROGRESS. 


On this 70th Anniversary the company salutes Min- 
nesoia Mutualites in the Field and Home Office who 
over the years have devoted their eftorts to building 
a greaier Minnesota Mutual. To them credit is due for 
past success and in their competent hands rests the 
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OMPLETE and accurate 1in- 
formation on the outstanding 
characteristics of mortgage debt on 
all types of residential property will 
be provided by the Survey of Resi- 
dential Financing to be conducted 
this Summer by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census as part of the 1950 
Census of Population and Housing. 
The survey will be conducted on 
a selected sample basis in 696 coun- 
ties. A sample of large rental prop- 
erties located outside these counties 
will be covered also. Approximately 
100,000 owners of mortgaged prop- 
erties occupied all or in part by own- 
ers, and about 250,000 rental prop- 
erty owners will be covered. 
Statistics will be published for the 
United States as a whole, for four 
geographic areas, and for 25 of the 
larger standard metropolitan areas. 
Schedule forms were mailed to 
property owners about June 14 to- 
gether with a letter of explanation 
which will include a request that the 
form be filled out and returned to 
the local census district office. Two 
follow-up letters were sent before 
trained enumerators start calling 
upon non-respondents. Later in the 
Summer, lending institutions and 
other mortgage holders canvassed 
by mail for the purpose of sup- 
plementing the data obtained from 
the owner and also to verify the 
more pertinent information about 
the mortgage. 


Schedule 


Representatives of banking, sav- 
ings and loan, real estate, insurance, 
and allied interests participated in 
formulating the schedule form to be 
used in the Survey of Residential 
Financing. Membership of the spe- 
cial advisory committee for the sur- 
vey included L. Durward Badgley 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of N. Y.; Dr. Irvin Bussing, 
mutual savings bank statistician; 
J. R. Dunkerley of the American 
Bankers Association; Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher of Columbia University; Ed- 
ward E. Edwards of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Edward Crowder of the 
Bureau of the Budget ; Dave Lowery 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
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MORTGAGE SURVEY 


Agency; Frank J. McCabe, Jr. of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America; David C. Melincoff of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia; R. L. Saulnier of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Ke- 
search; and Ramsay Wood of the 
l‘ederal Reserve System. 

Several types of information will 
be provided by this survey. It will 
supply a measure of the total out- 
standing mortgage debt on residen- 
tial properties and the distribution 
of this debt between owner-occupied 
and rental properties and among the 
various types of mortgage holders. 
The survey will cover not only mort- 
gages but also related types of in- 
struments, such as sales contracts, 
land contracts, and mortgage bond 


issues. 


Data Sought 


The survey will also supply data on 
the characteristics of the residential 
mortgage debt. It will show the 
mortgage payment pattern, the in- 
terest rate, the terms of mortgages, 
the extent and kind of junior mort- 
gages, and will supply a comparison 
of insured FHA and VA mortgages 
with conventional loans. 

The survey will also show the re- 





WEST COAST 
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Yj 

Yy, LONG BEACH 

j; 
y Population: 243,921 
i Fifth city of California 
YY, with a gain of 48% in 
YY ten years, this enterpris- 


ing city offers unusual 
opportunities for agency 
builders to grow. with 
West Coast Life. Write 
for particulars. 
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lationship between mortgage charac- 
teristics and the characteristics of 
the mortgaged property. This will 
include the relationship of outstand- 
ing indebtedness to value of prop- 
erty and the relationship of rent 
receipts to mortgage payments. It 
will indicate the variation in mort- 
gage practices with different types 
of residential properties. For owner- 
occupied properties the survey will 
indicate variation in_ residential 
financing practices with the various 
characteristics of the borrower, in- 
cluding his age, major occupation 
groups, and veteran status. It will 
also indicate the relationship of 
amount of indebtedness and mort- 
gage payments to the family income 
of the owner-occupant. 


Better Understanding 


A review of residential financing 
indicated that there is a vital need 
for data in this field. Information on 
the salient features of residential 
mortgage indebtedness will permit 
a better understanding of its impact 
upon private institutional lending 
practices and upon government ac- 
tivities. Such information will en- 
able those to interested to analyze 
the adequacy of credit facilities 
throughout the country and the ef- 
fectiveness of government loan in- 
surance programs. It will also en- 
able government agencies and con- 
gressional committees considering 
legislation related to residential con- 
struction and its financing to assess 
the soundness and risks of the cur- 
rent situation and provide a bench- 
mark from which to judge future 
developments. 

Pretests of the forms and pro- 
cedures to be used in the Survey of 
Residential Financing revealed that 
many of the borrowers, after receiv- 
ing the questionnaire, requested 
lenders to provide some of the an- 
swers. For example, some did not 
know the term of their present mort- 
gage. Some did not know the face 
amount of their mortgage while 
others did not know the interest rate 
they were paying. Some did not 
even know who held their mort- 


gages. 
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L.A.A. EXHIBIT CHANGES 


MPORTANT innovations in ex- 

hibit provisions for the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association have been an- 
nounced by A. L. E. Crouter, 
administrative assistant, New York 
Life Insurance Company, who 1s 
chairman of the Exhibits Committee 
for this conference. The meeting will 
be held October 23—October 25 at 
the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N.. J. 


The exhibit feature of the L.A.A. 


meetings consists of displays of 
various types of printed material 
issued by life insurance companies, 
including sales aids; recruiting ma- 
terial; annual reports ; company and 
held magazines; insurance journal, 
national and newspaper advertising. 

“We have changed the emphasis 
in our exhibits,” Mr. Crouter stated. 
“This has been done in response to 
the expressed feeling among a large 
portion of the L.A.A. membership 
that less emphasis should be placed 
on ‘competitive’ aspects and more 
on increasing the usefulness of the 
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Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 


Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Available. 
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exhibits as a medium for exchang- 
ing ideas among advertising and 
publication men in the life insurance 
field.” 

Mr. Crouter announced that a 
certificate will be awarded to every 
panel entry designated by the judges 
as meriting special honor. 

A further change that is being 
made in the exhibit procedure was 
explained by Mr. Crouter. The new 
arrangement is designed to give the 
judges sufficient time for a careful 
examination of all exhibits and to 
assure the exhibitors that their en 
tries will be given adequate study. 

To this end, exhibitors are being 
asked to present their entries in 
duplicate. The first of the two sets 
are to be prepared as E:xhibit panels 
and sent to Atlantic City for display. 
A duplicate set is to be sent, un 
mounted, about three weeks in ad 

vance of the annual meeting in special 

envelopes to be furnished by the 
Committee on request to Mr. 
Crouter’s office in New York. 

“The judging, which will be done 
in New York,” Mr. Crouter states, 
“will be carried on practically at the 
judges’ leisure, thus assuring careful 
consideration of the merits of the 
exhibits.” 

There will be a panel of 16 judges, 
including two general agents and two 
agents to pass on material with 
which they are directly concerned. 
There will also be two judges, a man 
and a woman, who will act as repre- 
sentatives of the public and will 
weigh much of the material purely 
on the basis of its appeal to the lay- 
man. 


NEW YORK 


Bohlinger Superintendent 
\ LFRED J. BOHLINGER was 


f%\ named Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the state of New York on 
July 13 last. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Robert E. Dineen, who re- 
signed as of July 1 to become a vice 
president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Bohlinger, a lawyer, was en- 
gaged in that profession from 1926 
to 1944, when he was named a 
Deputy in the New York Depart- 
ment. He continued in that capacity 
until the resignation of Mr. Dineen, 
at which time he was named Acting 
Superintendent. 
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“Accountant Special and 
Silk Gauze are 
just like that!” 


Here’s the ideal combination for your 
insurance typing. Silk Gauze—aristocrat 
of typewriter ribbons—has that clarity and 
dignity so desirable for reports, plans 
and executive correspondence. The tough 
silk fabric re-inks itself speedily and gives 
the fullest measure of clean, uniform work. 
Accountant Special so faithfully reproduces 
the quality of the ribbon that it is difficult 
to distinguish the first few copies from the 
Users like the cleanliness of 





original. 
Accountant Special and the ease with which 
neat erasures may be made. 


SpeciaL Tria Orrer—Try Accountant 
Special and Silk Gauze this easy, no-risk 
way. Send us your company order for just 
one Silk Gauze Ribbon at $2.75. We will 
include, without charge, a generous quantity 
of Accountant Special Carbon Paper. After 
10 days, if you are satisfied with these 
products, send us your check for the ribbon. 
If not, return our invoice with your com- 
ments and we will cancel the 
> 3 charge. ImporTANT:—We must 
¥> know the size of carbon you want 
—the make and model of type- 
writer—and color of ribbon. 

Co_umsBiA Rippon & Carson Mee. Co., Inc. 

Main Office & Factory: 

229 Herh Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. I., 





New York 


New York Sales & Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 
Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 





ACCOUNTANT SPECIAL CARBON PAPER 
and SILK GAUZE TYPEWRITER RIBBON 
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TALK ISN'T CHEAP! 


HE Western Union Telegraph 
Company in a recent mailing 
points out that “Communication is 
an essential business tool. Fast, ac- 
curate, dependable efficient com- 
munication is the economic life- 
blood of modern business. Properly 
used, the various types of communi- 
cation available to the business man 
today can represent a wise invest- 
ment in the highly competitive job 
of selling efficiently more goods and 
services to more people. Improperly 
used, communications can represent 
a needless waste and extravagance.” 
The letter states that, “Under the 
following circumstances long dis- 
tance telephone talk isn't cheap 
when: 

1. Your customer or prospect 1s 
absent. 

2. He may be busy and is annoyed 
at the interruption. 

3. He has to look up data or confer 
with others. 

4. The conversation is prolonged 
with extraneous matters. 

5. His answer may be negative 
because he had no time for 
proper reflection and acted on 
impulse to your disadvantage. 

6. You are giving one-way infor- 
mation—a telegram would get 
the information complete and 
accurate—at less expense. 

On the other hand the company 
reasonably enough asks us to con- 
sider the numerous advantages of 
telegrams for the job of reaching 
customers and prospects: 

1. Speedy—fast telegrams 

less than 30 minutes. 

2. Command attention. They are 
read upon receipt. 

3. Get results. They are con- 
siderate—yet urgent. 

4. Provide a valuable written rec- 
ord. 

5. Save time, effort, 
eliminate waste. 


take 





money— 


Use of Telegrams 


The company suggests it is worth- 

while to send telegrams: 

a) To your delinquent accounts. 

b) To your inactive accounts. 

c) To your customers and pros- 
pects in uncovered sales terri- 
tories. 

d) To congratulate, 


—_ 


stimulate, 


inspire your salesmen, 








PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE 


Hi—Useful Ideas 


This is a new condensed catalog of the 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc. It reviews the 
record-keeping systems and filing system of 
the company plus their line of business 
equipment such as filing cabinets, posture 
chairs, rotary files and a variety of types of 
index cards, guides, folders and machine 
posting forms. 


H2—Every Man a Santa Claus 


A sales incentive campaign and prize 
catalog with a Christmas slant featured by 
Belnap and Thompson, Inc. The catalog fea- 
tures a new line of merchandise prizes which 
are said to conform closely to established 
retail buying preferences. 


H3—How Insurance Records Are 
Prepared Faster and Easier 


This booklet describes Remington Rand's 
modern mechanized methods of computing 
information for life, fire and casualty agency 
and home office records. It shows in illus- 
trated problem-answer style, how to simplify 
calculation of insurance endorsements. 
eliminate manual preparation of short rate 
and pro rata cancellations, prepare policy 
loans with one continuous computing opera- 
tion and make a payroll audit for compen- 
sation insurance a one-machine record prep- 
aration procedure. 


H4—1.B.M. Accounting Machine 


This pamphlet describes the accounting 
machine manufactured by the International 
Business Machines Corporation and tells how 
it is constructed to produce almost any 
conceivable record needed for any major 
phase of accounting. The machine takes the 
facts recorded in |.B.M. Cards and prints 
them as management reports, statistical rec- 
ords, invoices, checks or other types of 
documents. 
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The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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E FOR BETTER RECORD KEEPING 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


YOUN 











he 
he 
of Microfilming is today’s quick . photographic process for 
“ copying records. 
of 
ne It saves space, by reducing bulky files to compact rolls of 
microfilm .. . saves 9944% of space. 
It saves time, by copying documents at speeds unapproached 
by any other method. 
- It saves money, by materially lessening filing equipment, 
m storage and working space requirements. 
ch 
od It assures accuracy, by copying original documents com- 
pletely and with photographic exactness. 
It assures protection, by safeguarding records against 
misfiling, alteration or theft. 
' lt simplifies reference, by facilitating the location of docu- 
. ment data. 
“y 
$- 
ty 
s, 
~ FOR THE BEST IN MICROFILMING XK, 
a- 
. 9 
THERE’S NOTHING Like L//7 TOUGHS 
Burroughs offers you the finest in microfilming equipment 
precision-built by Bell & Howell, an acknowledged leader 
9 in the manufacture of fine photographic equipment. 
) . . . . + 
w Burroughs microfilming brings you high recording speeds 
y —up to 400 check-size documents a minute! 
r 
e Burroughs microfilming brings you the film-saving economy 
is ‘ , ‘ ‘ , 
" of the greatest reduction ratio obtainable with high-speed 
if microfilming. 


Burroughs gives you the economic advantage of outright 
ownership. 
And only Burroughs brings you the benefits of 60 years’ 


experience in mechanizing office methods to insure a micro- 
filming installation that is rxght for your operations. 


Burroughs maintains 22 conveniently located laboratories 
for speedy processing. The Burroughs nationwide service 





a a organization insures lasting satisfaction through efficient 
ratios plus the economy of 8mm. : : 
photography on 16mm. film. maintenance of equipment. 


For complete information on the advantages of Burroughs 
microfilming call your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 





PORTANT NAMES /N MicRror . ‘ . ae 
Two im Ming Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Bell c Howell | | Burroughs WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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RECORD SHREDDER 


COMPLETELY destroy confidential 
papers after they have outlived their 
usefulness, the Masserator grinds them 
to shreds as fine as hair. Easy to operate, 
noiseless and so constructed that it does 
not accumulate dirt or dust, the machine 
destroys papers and letters faster than fire. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years by Western Reserve Laboratories, it 
operates on A.C. or D.C., stands 34 


inches high by 14 inches wide and has a 
depth of 11 inches. 
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*% Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Record Shredder 


Mark-Sensing Pen 


Book Storage Unit 
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MARK-SENSING PEN 


NTERNATIONAL Business Machines 

Corporation has developed a mark-sens- 
ing pen for use with its punch card equip- 
ment. The pen writes with the newly- 
developed Electrographic ink, an ink con- 
taining microscopic particles of graphite, 
to make marks which an IBM machine 
will translate into punched holes. One 
simple line, regardless of the pressure ap- 
plied, provides for positive machine re- 
action. Thus a card held in the hand is 
marked as effectively as one placed on 
a hard surface. Increased speed in mark- 
ing cards is claimed through use of the 
pen while a few strokes of an eraser will 
correct any error which may be made. 





FLIP-FILE 


HIS leather file folder with transparent 

cellulose acetate envelopes is designed 
for salesmen and executives as a portable 
file. Made of genuine saddle-stitched 
pig grain in tan and black it holds one or 
two trays of 25 envelopes hinged about 
one-quarter inch apart. You merely run 
your finger down the envelopes and flip 
open the fact or photo you seek. A 
product of Joshua Meier Company, Inc., 
it comes in eleven popular sizes. 


BOOK STORAGE UNIT 


LOTTED shelf adjustment—the same 

kind that has been used by large |i. 
braries for years—is an outstanding fea. 
ture of this adjust-a-shelf book unit de. 
signed by The General Fireproofing Com. 
pany. The shelves can be placed in any 
position by simply withdrawing and in. 
serting them in the desired slots. The 
unit is 42 inches high and comes equipped 
with closed backs. Two end panels are 
required for each single unit or for each 
continuous run of two or more units bolted 
together. 





ADDRESSER 


HIS foot-operated addresser uses the 

spirit process method of addressing 
without stencils or plates. Addresses are 
printed from carbon impressions typed 
on a long strip of paper tape. Lists may 
be prepared on any typewriter and can 
be re-used up to one hundred times. The 
manufacturer, the Master Addresser 
Company, states that an average of 2,000 
or more addresses per hour can be 
printed without undue fatigue. 
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EVALUATING INSURANCE JOBS 


Utilization af Jot Eualuation 


HE problem of paying wages 

and salaries on a fair and 

equitable basis has plagued 
mankind since the first master-serv- 
ant relationship was_ established. 
However, today organizations in 
many fields of activity are utilizing 
job evaluation techniques to help 
solve some of the difficulties of this 
vital and important managerial re- 
sponsibility. 

A recent survey of life and prop- 
erty insurance companies indicates 
that, in the insurance field, many 
firms likewise have taken definite 
steps to find a more satisfactory way 
of administering this integral part 
of the personnel program. They, 
too, have installed job evaluation 
plans or are planning to install them 
for the purpose of attempting a 
more equitable distribution of their 
payrolls. 


Results of Survey 


Table 1 shows the current status 
of job evaluation in the sixty-six 
companies replying to the survey 
on which this series of articles has 
been based. 

The responses have been classified 
into six groups: (1) formal plans 
in effect, (2) installing a formal 
plan at the present time, (3) in- 
formal plans in effect, (4) definitely 
planning to install plans in the near 
future, (5) considering installing a 
formal plan, and (6) no job evalu- 
ation program or plan to install. 

Of the sixty-six companies re- 
porting, twenty-seven, or 40.9 per 
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ELIZABETH LANHAM, Ph.D., 
Asst. Professor of Management, 
College of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas 


cent, stated that formal plans were 
now in operation. Eleven organiza- 
tions, or 16.6 per cent, indicated 
they were installing a formal plan 
at the present time. The informal 
plans in effect numbered four, or 
6.1 per cent; two firms, or 3.1 per 
cent, definitely plan to install in the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Previous articles in this series have dealt 
with the selection of a job evaluation system 
in an insurance office, the installation of the 
program and its administration. This, the 
wind-up of the series, tabulates the extent 
to which such programs are used in the in- 
surance industry. The sixty-six companies 
surveyed were divided approximately equally 
between life and fire and casualty companies. 


near future. Presently considering 
installing a formal plan were three 
companies, or 4.5 per cent; and 
organizations having no job evalu- 
ation program or plan to install one 
numbered eighteen, or 28.8 per cent. 

Thus, forty-seven, or 71.2 per 
cent, of the sixty-six respondents 
either have job evaluation in some 
form or are considering it as a possi- 
bility for their organizations. Com- 
paring them with the nineteen firms, 
or 28.8 per cent, reporting no inter- 
est in job evaluation, warrants the 
conclusion that the majority of in- 
surance companies represented in 
this study have adopted already or 
are planning to adopt an organized 
program for determining the relative 
worth of jobs. 


Comparison of Companies 


The status of job evaluation in life 
insurance companies compared with 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
is shown in Table 2. 

A summary of the data reveals 
that thirty-one, or 91.2 per cent, 
of the life companies compared with 
sixteen, or 50 per cent, of the fire and 
casualty companies either have job 
evaluation in some form or are con- 
sidering it as a possibility in their 
organization. The evidence indi- 
cates that the life insurance com- 
panies reporting in this survey have 
made or are planning to make more 
use of this management technique 
than the fire and casualty companies 
at the present time. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Evaluating Jobs—Continued 


Of the twenty-seven formal pro- 
grams of job evaluation currently in 
operation, the majority, thirteen or 
48.2 per cent, were installed between 
1945 and 1949, as shown in Table 
3. The period from 1935 to 1939 


* shown in the 





covers the second greatest number 
of installations, as four, or 14.8 per 
cent, of the programs were installed 
during this time. Three companies, 
or 11.1 per cent, reported that their 
programs were put into operation 
in the period from 1920 to 1924. 
The same number of companies in- 
stalled plans trom 1940 to 1944. One 
plan, or 3.7 per cent, was developed 
in each of the remaining periods 
table. 


After World War | 


An examination of the above data 
indicates that the period immedi- 
ately following World War I wit- 
nessed the first beginning of the de- 
velopment of job evaluation pro- 
grams in the insurance field as 
represented by these companies. 
Relatively little development  oc- 
curred during the next ten years, 
but during the period in which legis- 


TABLE 1 


STATUS OF JOB EVALUATION IN REPORTING COMPANIES 


Status of 
Job Evaluation 


No. of 


Companies 


Per Cent of 
Companies 


PUM NN EN IOS 8b oo one ewes cewnce 27 40.9 
Installing a Formal Plan at Present Time 11 16.6 
Informal Plan in Effect ............00:: 4 6.1 
Definitely Planning to Install in Near Future 2 3.1 
Presently Considering Installing a Formal 
PU Gidekyk bia vedwewn esos) > 0 tbes 3 4.5 
Job Evaluation or Plan to Install ...... 19 28.8 
BE an ccoveccddensun cktuede sce 66 | 100.0 


TABLE 2 


STATUS OF JOB EVALUATION IN COMPANIES 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE 


Status of Job Evaluation 
Formal Plan in Effect 
Installing a Formal Plan at the 

EE ER own acmp on nade 
Informal Plan in Effect .......... 
Definitely Planning to Install in 

Near Future 
Presently Considering Installing a 

Formal Plan 
No Job Evaluation or 

Install 


Plan to 


Ef ?rTVyT ree RA mM EF RE RRS A SR Re. 
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Life Ins. Companies. 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Fire and Casualty 
Ins. Cos. 


20 58.8 7 21.9 
5 14.8 6 18.8 
l 3 3 9.3 
2 5.8 0 0 
3 8.8 0 0 
3 8.8 16 50.0 
34-1000 = 32,-—=—1000 


lation favorable to labor was passed, 
development again was accelerated. 
This trend continued during the war 
years and was followed by a large 
increase during the period beginning 
with the end of World War II. 


Labor's Position 


In each of the three instances 
cited above, labor has been in a more 
favorable position for making certain 
demands upon management. In the 
period immediately following World 
War | and during World War I] 
and thereafter, the labor market was 
undersupplied. During the last half 
of the thirties, Congress passed legis- 
lation which in many instances was 
the most favorable to labor in its 
history, namely, the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Since nineteen, or 70.4 per cent, 
of the formal job evaluation pro- 
grams included in this survey were 
put into effect in these three periods, 
in addition to the plans of eleven 
companies to install programs, it 
can be concluded that an expansion 
of a more systematic technique for 
determining relative job worth ap- 
pears to occur during periods when 
labor is able to exert a relatively 
strong influence on management's 
decision. 


Why Installed 


To achieve equity in salary ad- 
ministration was the reason for in- 
stalling the program cited with the 
greatest frequency and found in 
twenty-one, or 35.7 per cent, of the 
responses. The next three answers 
—to improve salary administration, 
to standardize salary administration, 
and to control salary costs—were in- 
dicated in four, or 6.9 per cent, of 
the cases. Three or 5.2 per cent, of 
the total reasons given were to es- 
tablish a line of promotion, as well 
as to carry out the recommendations 
of a management consultant. Each 
of the responses, to establish a fac- 
tual basis for salary administration 
and to maintain salaries on a com- 
petitive basis with other companies, 
was cited in two, or 3.4 per cent, 
of the replies. The remaining rea- 
sons were given in only one, or 1.6 
per cent, of the responses. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NE of the most thought-pro- 

voking that we 

have received as the result 
of this column deals with the sub- 
ect of estimating or gauging office 
efficiency and the work distribution 
lead. We also add that it is one 
of the most difficult to answer be- 
cause we must necessarily develop 
a technical approach to office pro- 
duction measurement. Loose meth- 
ods will not suffice when we gauge 
efficiency for the simple reason that 
any time we measure office efficiency 
we do so because we want to correct 
and improve it-—-correction meas- 
ures built on false premises will get 
us in trouble every time. If you 
are ready, grab hold of your chairs. 


questions 


adjust your bifocals and let's be off 
to dabble in the scientific. 


We Do Not Know 


We have read and heard some 
rather wild statements about office 
efficiency ranging from 25% to 85% 
of potential productivity. First, we 
do not know what the efficiency 
factor is in our offices. I personally 
suspect that it is about 60 to 65% 
of potential. When many persons 
make a comparable statement they 
leave the inference that the fault 
lies with the employees. They infer 
that the employees are indolent and 
careless in their work habits. When 
| make that statement I place the 
fault (if there be a fault) on man- 
agement. Employees generally re- 
flect the attitude of management. If 
management accepts the productive 
level existing within a company and 
condones tardiness, mediocrity, ab- 
senteeism, poor quality of work, and 
a lackadaisical attitude, there is little 
incentive for the employees to im- 
prove. When we employ a person, 
we are presumably buying so many 
potential productive hours. What 
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is done with those hours rests pretty 
much in the managements’ and sup- 
ervisors’ hands. 

You know as well as I that cost 
is a relative matter—cost varies with 
utility or productivity. If only 65% 
of the potential productive hours are 
utilized, then the cost per produc- 
tive hour will be high. If 90% of 
the potential productive hours are 
utilized, then the productive hour 
cost is much lower. Cost and effici- 
ency fall in the same category as 
government spending, politics, and 
the weather—we talk about them, 
crab about them, but few of us do 
anything constructive about them. 

Managements’ attitude toward 
costs and efficiency will set the stage 
for correction. To some a realization 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
rr ae not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 


GUY FERGASON 
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of cost means a straight percentile 
reduction in dollar cost applied to 
the most vulnerable factor of cost— 
salaries. To others a cost conscious- 
ness means first, the analysis of the 
cost factors, second, an analysis of 
the work performed, and third, an 
analysis of the qualifications of the 
incumbent. From these analyses it 
is possible to approach cost from the 
“cause” standpoint rather than from 
the “effect” standpoint. 

If the employees are using many 
hours in processing the work by 
methods that are antiquated, by wast- 
ing time in unnecessary copying and 
posting, and by writing unnecessary 
letters, the cost per unit of work will 
be high because some of the tasks 
produce no value in terms of finished 
work. This is not a platitude. Sup- 
pose a clerk who has need of fre- 
quent reference to a file in processing 
his work has to walk from his desk 
to the file twenty times a day and 
suppose the file is thirty feet away. 
How much productive time will he 
use? This clerk will move 600 feet 
each working day. Movement in 
an office is seldom in a direct line. 
The path of movement is a devious 
one—-by the water fountain, past 
desks where a moment of two of 
conversation takes place. The in- 
vited loss of efficiency in this case 
will vary from 25% to 35% as a 
result of time spent in movement 
and interruption. If the file were 
moved so that it was next to or 
incorporated as part of his desk, 
time would be saved, production 
would increase and cost per unit 
would decrease. 


A Dollar and Cents Matter 


Let us take this clerk who walks 
600 feet per day to and from the 
files and convert him to dollars and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


cents. His normal working hours 
are 40 per week for 44% weeks per 
month for a total of 173 hours per 
month. His salary is $259 per 
month (approx. $1.50 per hour). He 
is allowed a 15 minute break in the 
morning and afternoon. Because he 
must spend so much time in mov- 
ing to and from the file, he is only 
75% efficient compared to the con- 
trollable potential. What does this 
cost? Oh! yes; his work schedule 
calls for an average of 22 working 
days per month. Thus: 

Rest periods, ¥% hour per day for 
22 days—11 hours. 

Loss of time of 25% (173 hrs. * 
25% )—43 hours. 


Up Goes Cost 


The cost of the rest periods and 
the non-productive time is $81 per 
month (54 hours times $1.50 per 
hour). Of this cost, over 40 hours 
are controllable by proper arrange- 
ment. We could go on “supposing” 
in this example. Suppose, because 
there is inadequate equipment, he 
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wastes 10 hours per month wait- 
ing for an available adding machine. 
Cost goes up $15 for waiting time. 
Suppose, because the organization 1s 
not properly set up so that too many 
persons are reporting to the boss, 
he loses sorae more time in “‘wait- 
ing’ to get in the boss’ office—say 
about 5 hours a month (only a few 
minutes each day)—cost goes up 
another $7.50. Suppose there are 
inadequate rest room facilities and 
drinking fountains so he “‘waits” an- 
other 6 hours a month. There goes 
the cost for another $9. Suppose 
you won't let him use your office 
phones for personal affairs so he 
goes out to a pay phone—up goes 
cost by another $5 to $10. 

These are controllable cost in- 
creases resulting from non-applica- 
tion to the principal task. They are 
also hidden costs. They take place 
in small dribbles to which we become 
accustomed. Maybe we had better 
stop our example of these supposi- 
tions before our clerk ends up owing 
you money. Seriously, however, 
these are the practical situations that 
contribute to cost. 








This new colorful con- 


st nati ll st bitrage 


densed catalog high- 
lights the specialties 
of Filing Equipment 
largest 


Bureau, Inc., 


manufacturer of Filing 
Supplies on the East- 
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FILING SYSTEMS 
FILING CABINETS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
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SUPPLIES 
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FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 


27 Melcher Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


My good friend, Harry Wylie, 
spoke before the Office Management 
Association of Chicago and in his 
talk he outlined 10 steps in a “pro- 
gram for effective performance.” 
With his permission I have drawn 
upon his “outline” and have rear- 
ranged his suggestions in approach- 
ing this important problem of im- 
proving office efficiency. I will not 
dilate upon these steps as they seem 
to be self-explanatory. If you will 
check your procedures in light of 
these suggestions, I predict that you 
will improve your office efficiency, 
Here they are as I see them— 


Ten-Step Program 


Ist Step—Check your employment 
and selection procedures so that 
the incumbent is qualified to meet 
the requirements of the job. 
Mental, physical, emotional, edu- 
cational, vocational and personal 
qualifications should be consistent 
with those required to do the job 
efficiently and consistently. 

2nd Step—Check the adequacy and 
efficiency of the mechanical equip- 
ment. Has mechanization been 
fully developed? Has the me- 
chanical equipment been adapted 
to your system or has your sys- 
tem been adapted to the equip- 
ment ? 

3rd Step—Check the physical fac- 
tors concerning working condi- 
tions. Is noise reducing efficiency ’ 
Do you have a ventilation prob- 
lem? Is color (walls, ceiling, 
drapes, desks, etc.) used effec- 
tively? Have you given thought 
to the use of music as a relief for 
fatigue? Are your facilities ade- 
quate ? 

4th Step—Check your office arrange- 
ment. Are the files placed near- 
est those using them or are they 
placed against a wall in any avail- 
able location? Have you checked 
the flow of work on your major 
routines so that the desks are ar- 
ranged in the best order of work 
flow? Have you developed a 
standard space allocation per em- 
ployee’? Have private offices been 
reduced to a minimum and par- 
titions used to the fullest advan- 
tage’ Are offices, having contact 
with the public, placed so that 1n- 
terruptions to the clerical staff 
are reduced to a minimum? 
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5th Step—Check the “merit” of your 


employees from the standpoint of 
punctuality, attendance, and co- 
operation (enthusiastic response 
to company policies and _ pro- 
grams). Are you properly re- 
warding merit or are you still 
following a policy of blanket ad- 
justments in the salaries of all 


clerical employees ? 


6th Step—Check the ability of your 


supervisors in respect to handling 
human relations problems. Have 
they been trained in the gentle 
art of handling people? In my 
opinion, supervisory training is a 
must in today’s management pro- 
gram. 


ith Step—Check the possibility of 


using a group efficiency measure. 
Measuring individual production 
requires considerable planning 
and work. Very few companies 
measure the productivity of each 
employee; hence, they have no 
criterion or standard for gauging 
efficiency. A very acceptable sub- 
stitute is a group efficiency meas- 
ure. This is obtained by measur- 
ing one or more of the major 
routines which will affect up to 
75% of the office activity and 
dividing the number of items pro- 
duced into either (1) the total 
payroll cost or (2) the total po- 
tential man-hours—this gives an 
index of production efficiency 
either in terms of man-hour re- 
quirements or in terms of cost. 


An Example 


Department A has 10 employ- 
ees who have potential man-hours 
per month of 173 each or 1,730 
man-hours for the group. The 
total monthly payroll for the 10 
employees is $2,470. This depart- 
ment produced 500 units of work 
—hence, the index would be— 

(1) 3.46 man-hours per unit 
(1,730 divided by 500) 

(2) $4.94 index cost ($2,470 
divided by 500) 

Either of these indexes would be 
computed and compared monthly 
so that after a few months, trends 
could be observed. If volume fell 
faster than the reduction in pay- 
roll, or rose slower than the in- 
crease in payroll, the index would 
rise. Continued increases in the 
relationship of cost (or man-hour 
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Long-lasting BANK OF ENGLAND Chairs, that is .. . 
as made by 





No. 75Y with KOOLCUSHION seat, the 
ventilated seat that breathes. 


Inexpensive 
chairs of individ- 
uality . . . grace 
. . . and surprising comfort. 
Used in countless office and re- 
ception rooms from coast to 
coast . . . many in service for 
generations! Write for name 
of dealer nearest you. 
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requirements) to volume must 
eventually be corrected. The group 
efficiency index is one answer. It 
can be applied to correspondence, 
vouchers, cards punched, cus- 
tomers’ orders, purchase orders, 
requisitions and any routine sufh- 
ciently broad in application so as 
to affect a large portion of the 
clerical force. 


Sth Step—Check the workload dis- 


tribution among the clerical per- 
sonnel. See that the load is evenly 
distributed. Nothing is more dis- 
turbing to the personnel than to 
have some of the employees over- 
worked while others are loafing 
and shirking responsibilities. Em- 
ployees lay great stress on un- 
fairness. Management should be 
aware of these situations. The 
workload distribution can _ be 
measured by first performing a 
job analysis and then second de- 
termining the amount of time 
spent on each type of work. 


9th Step—Check the possibility of 


simplifying the work. Work 
simplification means the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary steps, reduc- 


tion of time-wasting delays and 
interruptions and the reduction in 
movement of the personnel. To 
again quote Harry Wylie, “The 
work should flow and not the 
employees.”” As I have written 
on other occasions in this column, 
work simplification is a continuing 
process whereby the easiest possi- 
ble way is developed for doing the 
work and all steps, reports and 
forms are objectively appraised. 


A Better Way 


There you have the steps by which 
office efficiency can be raised. There 
may be a tenth step—this one deals 
with the attitude that overcomes the 
inertia to change and finally brings 
one to the point of realization that 
maybe there is a better way of doing 
things, notwithstanding the fact that 
the present system has proved suc- 
cessful for over twenty years. We 
are living in a new era—if the 
government won't decrease its ex- 
penditures, perhaps you'll have to 
compensate through your own cost 
reduction. 
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Can Your Records Stand 
the Wear and Tear 
= of 

Handling 
and Age? 





There’s just one right quality of paper or 
card for each type of account or record. Be 
sure you’re making the right selections by 
sending for the free booklet shown here. 
Published by the Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, it includes a table 
telling how much wear and how many years’ 
service you can expect of the various grades 
of ledger papers and index cards. It will be 
valuable to you whether or not you use any 
of the popular Parsons record-keeping papers 
or cards. 


Parsons makes seven types of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock in a 
wide variety of weights and colors, all made 
with new cotton fibers. All take clean, sharp 
entries from pencil, pen or machine with 
no smudging, and will stand rigid in your 
files. The no-glare surface is restful to the 
eyes. They are engineered to the specifica- 
tions of America’s leading manufacturers of 
bookkeeping equipment. Each sheet is solid 
— not pasted — so it cannot split. Ink will 
not run on the fibers. Erasure with chemi- 
cals, rubber or scratcher, leaves a smooth 
surface the same color. 


King Cotton, Parsons’ symbol of quality in 
paper, suggests: “Send the coupon today for 
your free copy of ‘How To Make Your 


Records Legible and Last- 
ing’. Ic will help you select 
\" . the right paper for various 

> - effort and paper.” 
© PPc. 1950 


applications, and give valu- 
able hints on saving time, 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 9M 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card. for each job. 
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Organization 
or Company 
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Job Evaluation—from page 74 


From these data, shown in Table 
4, it is evident that over one-third 
of the companies hoped to achieve 
greater equity in their salary ad- 
ministration as a result of installing 
their systematic plans of determining 
relative job worth. Although other 
purposes were indicated, none has 
as great importance as that of equity. 


Summary 


It is evident from the above data 
that insurance organizations are 
utilizing job evaluation to an in- 
creasing extent in an effort to pay 
employees on a more fair and 


control has thus been relatively re. 
cent in the insurance field. 

The major objective in installing 
the program in the majority of the 
organizations was to achieve equity 
in salary adn.inistration. Other im 
portant objectives cited were: (1) 
to improve salary administration. 
(2) to standardize salary administra 
tion, and (3) to control salary costs. 


TABLE 3 
TIME OF INSTALLATION OF 
THE PROGRAMS OF JOB 
KVALUATION 


Time of No. of Per Cent of 
Installation Companies Companies 


equitable basis. At the present time, 1915-1919 l 3.7 
however, life insurance companies 1920-1924 3 11.1 
have shown greater interest in this 1925—1929 l 3.7 
technique than have automobile in- 1930-1934 l 3.7 
surance companies. 1935-1939 : 14.8 

Although one of the companies 1940-1944 3 11.1 
had installed its program before 1945-1949 13 48.2 
1920, the majority of the plans have No Answer 3.7 
been adopted since 1945. The great- - —--—— 
est development of this managerial Total 27 100.0 

TABLE 4 


REASONS FOR INSTALLING PROGRAMS OF 
JOB EVALUATION 


No. of Per Cent of 
aa Reasons Companies Companies 
Equity in Salary Administration .......... 21 35.7 
Improve Salary Administration ............ 4 6.9 
Standardization of Salary Administration .. 4 6.9 
Ce SE GE cocawawaGheseesescess 4 6.9 
Establish Lines of Promotion ............ 3 5.2 
Recommendation of Management Consultant 3 3.2 
Factual Basis for Salary Administration 2 3.4 
Maintain Salaries on a Competitive Basis with 

TI So. b G dlicecdwaseeccecnce 2 3.4 
Permit Operation and Adjustment Under 
Varying Economic Conditions .......... 1.6 
Basis for Negotiation with Union ........ l 1.6 
Better Selection and Placement .......... l 1.6 
Improve Job Classification ................ 1.6 
Pe SEE Ddccauias bia ewe ecceccrcas l 1.6 
Clarify Functions, Authority, and Responsi- 
GN sh Cuaden chp duis bimkns wh eecceses l 1.6 
Establish Pattern for Jobs of a Similar Nature 
and Tie Together Program of Job Classi- 
fication and Salary Range .............. I 1.6 
Other Companies Installing ............... 1.6 
See EE SD fa ca dew eb eGeneecae cece. 8 13.6 
We Spas o-awas sands Scewau Gaus esees 59* 100.0 


* Some Companies Gave More Than One Reason. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


+ Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 








































































































FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting Seton 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
EF 3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Pretection 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
4 aoe 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
° . Stencil © 128. Salvage Services 
S oe es Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
= a 68. Business Forms 
FILING SUPPLIES 4. Dictating meen 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 69. Duplicating Supplies 
ie aes 36. Staplin 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
12 Paidere 37. Paper astening 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
13. Index Tabs 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES PI eae 
38. Ash Trays & Stands : ne oe 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 105. Bulletin Boards 75. Paper Perforators 
15. Adding 39. Cash Boxes Me es 
16. Billing | 40. Chair Cushions . 
17. Bookkeeping Al. Currency Trays 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
18. Calculating 42. Desk Lamps 81. Staple Removers 
= 9 a | 43. Desk Pads SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
- Tepuratng 44. Desk Trays 82. Cleaning Material 
MACHINES, MAILING 45. Drawer Trays 83. Copyholders 
20. Dating Stamps 46. Moisteners 85. Justifier 
vf 21. Envelope Sealers 47. Name Plates 86. Line Indicator 
: 22. Mail Openers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 87. Pads 
23. Postal Meters 49. Waste Baskets 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters OFFICE FURNITURE bey yon aan 
106. Time Stemp 50. Air Conditioners 97. ‘old ones 
51. Bookcases 99° aa ne 
> oo 94. Silencer 
’ : airs ; 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS © sw SO 95. Stands 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. ay Desks MISCELLANEOUS 
* Please forward complete information . Fluorescent Lighting ; i ; 
me pic cae diet Geode 108. incandescent Lighting «3; Accident Diagraming 
56. Matched Suites ei alti 
No. No. 57 Safes bs eh ow ° mn 
. Birthday Cards 
- —— Typewriter 130. Building Evaluation 
= = r+ — 117. Display Material 
0. 60. Wardrobe 97. Fire Extinguishers 
- WGFGrODes 98. First Aid Kits 
Other eer Bm a Cards 
. Leather Goods 
119. Card Index 114. Policy Wallets 
Firm Name 120. Duplicator 100. Promotional Gifts 
Attention of 70. Envelopes 107. Recording Door Lock 
Position 121. Letterhead 126. Short Rate Calculators 
Sint Ly Lodigee 101. age oe for Dictating 
,; achines 
pee. oad 124. Thin (Copy) ‘ | 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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RETIREMENT TABLES 


EW Mortality bases for annuity 

and pension calculations, includ- 
ing the life income settlement op- 
tions, taking into account recent mor- 
tality changes and probable trends, 
were presented recently in a joint 
paper prepared for the Society of 
Actuaries by Edward A. Lew, assist- 
ant actuary, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and Wilmer A. 
Jenkins, vice-president and actuary, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 


In Cororuado,Calkil 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
A great resort on San Diego Bay and the 





_ 


7 Pacific Ocean. Perfect for sailing, fishing, 

~«- =*/ swimming, tennis, golf — No summer rains. 

= A Dancing nightly. Visit nearby Mexico; enjoy 

“:. =” Jai Alai, racing. American Plan. Write 
a HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director 


Gngeled 


WS 
(HESCHAPMAN PARK 
“HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


be. On Fashionabie Wilshire Bivd. 
- pool, gardens, entertainment. Where the 
: STARS meet. Home of the famous Zephyr 
* 
- 





Private 


Room. 
PHIL C. CALDWELL, Manager 


SANTA RITA HOTEL 


THE GEM OF THE DESERT 
Finest Hotel Under the Arizona Sun S 3 
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Ut mene 


250 rooms Tucson's Social Center; western 
hospitality and atmosphere. Superb cuisine; 


famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. ; - 
NICK C. HALL, Manager Si 











On fashionable Armour Bivd. K. C.’s Social Rendez- 

vous. Luxurious Rooms, Swites. Nationally known 

El Casbah Supper Club, with Name Entertainers and 

Bands. Garage. mended by Duncan Hines. 
GEORGE W. HALL Manager 
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ct etn NN ce RO i RT PE a 
For the BEST CONVENTION 
You’ve Ever Held!! 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Calli- 
fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 12 

Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. Write for 
Folder D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 


That a new mortality table for 
annuity premiums and reserves is 
needed has become increasingly ap- 
parent in recent years, due to changes 
in mortality since the 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table was prepared and 
also because of the probability of 
continued changes in the future, 
the paper pointed out. “The actuary 
probably cannot avoid revision ot 
annuity premium rates under new 
contracts every five or ten years,” 
it was stated. “Failure to act 
promptly if changes are found needed 
could result in large losses.”’ 

The paper did not present a single 
new mortality table, but rather a 
series of tables on the basis of which 
an actuary can calculate for him- 
self annuity values that make pro- 
vision for such future decreases in 
mortality rates as in his judgment 
are proper. 


Two Steps Now 


Instead of calculating annuity 
values in one operation, which has 
been the practice in the past, the 
authors broke down the few calcula- 
tions into two steps. The first step 
consisted of computation of annuity 
values from mortality tables which 
represent conservatively the current 
mortality experience under immedi- 
ate non-refund annuity contracts. 
The second step was to increase the 
values so computed by appropriate 
factors to allow for future decreases 
in mortality among annuitants. 

The double process was suggested 
because future developments cannot 
be forecast exactly and are, therefore, 
in good part matters of judgment. 
Consequently, if the allowances for 
future decreases in mortality are 
kept separate from the rest of the 
calculations, the authors pointed out, 
the actuary can easily modify these 
allowances upward or downward in 
accordance with his own judgment. 

After reviewing the statistics and 
several forecasts concerning mortal- 
ity trends, the authors proposed two 
sets of assumptions of their own, 
called “scales,” which they believe 
can be used to gauge the range of 
probable trends of mortality among 
annuitants. For both scales, they as- 


sumed that at a particular attained 
age the mortality will continue to 
decrease each year by a constant per- 
centage of the previous year’s rate. 
These percentages decreased with 
advancing age from 2.8% per year 
at age O to 0.2% per year at age 
85 on one scale and from 1.25% per 
year at ages under 50 to 0.25% per 
year at age 85 under the other scale. 

A number of different schedules of 
annuity premiums can be derived 
from the paper and the paper does 
not recommend any one schedule. 
The aim of the paper, the authors 
stated, is to provide the tools with 
which an actuary can, in his own 
judgment, gauge the future trend 
of mortality and calculate annuity 
values accordingly. 


HOW AMERICA GREW 


Historical Comics 


HISTORICAL series depicting 

“How America Grew” and using 
the comic-strip technique was 
launched in July when the Institute 
of Life Insurance began distributing 
“Frontiers of Freedom,” the first 
booklet in the series. 

The 8-page booklet, done in four 
colors, shows how Americans have 
struggled since early colonial days 
for freedom to build better lives and 
futures for their families. Taking a 
typical American family as an ex- 
ample, the booklet portrays how dif- 
ferent generations of this family— 
called Freeman—strove to build a 
new way of life and to make a 
secure future for themselves and 
coming generations. 

Designed primarily for juvenile 
readers, the booklet is being made 
available to life insurance companies 
and underwriters associations for 
direct distribution to the public. In 
addition, the booklet will be released 
this coming fall to schools, along 
with a teachers’ guide which will 
facilitate its classroom use. 

Illustrations for ‘Frontiers of 
I'reedom” were by the well-known 
cartoonist, Dan Barry. General 
Comics, Inc. produced it. 





A gossip talks about others; a bore talks 
about himself; a brilliant conversationalist 
talks about you. 
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Aetna Life: /. Denny Nelson, in tie 
business since 1928 and with the company 
since the end of World War LI, has been 
named general agent m San Francisco, 
Cal.. where he succeeds /*, Crook W hat- 
ley, who is continuing as general agent 
emeritus. At the same time /Ht alter W. 
Smil hy ( 1935) and most recently assistant 
gener: i agent at the William St., New 
York City, agency, was named Mr. Nel- 
son's successor as general agent at St. 
Louls, Mo. 
=x *« *® 


Bankers Life of iowa: Bernie J. Kohling, 
in the business several years and most 
recently agency supervisor tor the state 
fi Tennessee for the Lamar Life, has 
been named agency manager tor the com- 
pany at Nashville, Tenn. In this capacity 
he succeeds /'rank Alondike, who in turn 
succeeds J. ML. MecClenaghan ot the com 
pany s kK lgin, Ill., agency who has re 
tired. 

Dr RR. C., Schropp has been elected 
assistant medical of the company. 


x *«* *® 


Columbian National: /’aul 1. Smith 
has been named general agent in New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Smith has been 
in the insurance business in New Bedford 
since 1938 and was formerly district agent 
for the Continental Assurance and Wash 
ington National. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Douglas W. 
Clausen, with the company 1945, has been 
named manager of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
agency where he succeeds Fred L. Hud 
son who is continuing as a personal pro- 
ducer. 


x * *® 


Connecticut Mutual: Clifford § RK. 
Walker, with the company since 1931, 
anil Gaylord L. Paine (1937) have been 
promoted to assistant mie! cane wo ot 
agencies and assistant supervisor of ap- 
plications, respectively. 

kdward U. Banker, with the company 
since 1932 and most recently a Super- 
Visor in the Portland, Oregon Agency, 
became general agent for the company 
at Rochester, N. Y. on August 1 last. 
He succeeds Paul L. Guibord, who in 
turn succeeded Harry F. Gray, retired, 
cneral agent in New York City. 

Has opened a new General Agency in 
Birmingham, Alabama with Stewart H. 
lelch, Jr. as general agent. Mr. Welch 


Jo 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


has been engaged in the life insurance 
business since 1940 and until recently was 
associated with the Protective Life. 


x * * 


Dominion Life Assurance: *. L. Flets- 
chauer, with the company since 1921, has 
been appointed an officer with the title of 
underwriting secretary. 


x * * 


Eastern Life: 4. Norman Short, in the 
business since 1940 and most recently 
with the Aetna Life, has been named 
general agent for the state of Delaware 
with headquarters at 411 Stahl Avenue, 
Wilmington Manor. 


x * * 


Equitable of lowa: William J. 
Ondrejcka, in the business since 1947 and 
most recently with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, has been named general agent t 
pee Cal., where he _ succeeds 
Melville Newfie Id, who is partially re- 
tiring &. will continue on a_ personal 
production basis. 


x * * 


First National Life: G. &. Gahn, with 


the company over 21 years, has been 
tamed vice president and division man 
ager. 

x * * 


Great-West Life: Kilhefner, in 


the business since bo oo been named 
manager of the company’s branch office 
in Spokane, Washington. 


x * * 


Gulf Life: James S. Levie, with the com- 
pany 17 years and most recently as super- 
intendent, has been named manager of 
the company’s Anniston, Ala., district 
office. In this capacity he succeeds John 
A, Seay, who is transferring to the com- 
pany’s regular ordinary division. 


x *k * 


Home Life: Charles C. Farrell, who has 


been with the company several years and 
most recently an agency field assistant 
in the home office, has been named 
manager of the company’s first Texas 
agency located in the City National Bank 
Building. Houston. The company re- 
entered Texas in October, 1949. 








Wiliam H. Ross, formerly assistant 
manager of the company’s agency in 
Chicago, has been appointed agency field 
assistant. He will work out of the home 
othce Agency Department, assisting in 
the direction of a group of agencies and 
in the training of new field underwriters. 


2S 


Illinois Bankers Life: Edward W. En- 
gelcke, with the company since 1937 and 
manager of the Chicago District Office 
since 1939, has been named superintendent 
of the Intermediate Division. Frank 
Clark has been named his successor in 
Chicago. 


2 .F.e 


Indianapolis Life: Harry T. Graves has 
been named general agent for the com- 
pany in Toledo, Ohio. 


x * * 


John Hancock: Licyd P. Stevens, pre- 
viously regional supervisor in the Greater 
New York Territory, now holds the same 
title in the Upper New York State Ter- 
ritory. He was succeeded in the Greater 
New York Territory by Joseph J. lan- 
noli, formerly ‘district manager at Hous- 
ton East, Texas. New Manager of the 
Houston East office is Robert H. Wyly, 
previously regional supervisor in the 
Southwestern Territory and the latter 
post is now held by James A. McKinney, 
who had been Assistant Manager of the 
San Antonio, Texas district office. 


x * * 


Liberty Life: Robert J. Malcolm, who 


joined the company in 1948 and most 
recently has been a home office supervisor, 
has been named manager of the Ordinary 
branch office of the company in Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Ralph H. Seigler and Thomas W. 
Greer, IIl, both in the business several 
years, have been appointed agency assist- 
ants at the home office. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: Wysong Cox, with the 
company since 1934 and most recently 
assistant division manager at Florence, 
S. C., has been appointed district man- 
ager at Jackson, Tenn., succeeding David 
H. Phelan, who has taken: an extended 
leave of absence because of illness. (. 
W. Brown, with the company since 1939 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Coniinued 


and formerly assistant manager at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, has been appointed district 
manager at Cedartown, Georgia. He 
succeeded H. A. Johnsey, with the com- 
pany since 1935, who was appointed dis- 
trict manager at Marietta, Georgia. 


x** 


Lincoln National: Louw K. Newfield, 


who has been general agent of the com- 
pany in Oakland, California for the past 
13 years, and Walliam C. Ulrich, general 
agent in Madison, Wisconsin since 1943, 
have formed the Newfield-Ulrich Agency 
in Oakland, California. 
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MALCOLM H. WEBB, JR. 





Malcolm Webb established an 
agency for The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia in El 
Paso, Texas, in 1932. 


A consistent personal pro- 
ducer, Mr. Webb qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1948 and 1949. Last 
year his egency won this com- 
pany’s Progress Trophy as 
well as its Agency Manage- 
ment Trophy. 


The outstanding record of this 
agency, located 2,000 miles 
from the home office, is not 
only a tribute to Malcolm 
Webb, but bespeaks the supe- 
rior service and close coop- 
eration that this company is 
rendering its policyowners 
and representatives. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


- Robert £. Henley, President 














London Life: James A. Campbell, who 
joined the company in 1915, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager and 
actuary. Mr. Campbell is a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries and is past 
president ot the Canadian Association of 
Actuaries. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: Donald J. Wellenkamp, 


in the business 16 years and most recently 
agency vice president of the Service Life, 
Omaha, Neb., has been named executive 
vice president of The Ranni Agency, Inc., 
of Miami, Fla. 


x * * 


Maritime Life Assurance: 1. R. Silver 
and W. F. Fraser have been named presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: The following have 
been named managers: Alonso H. Wilks, 
Jr., Springfield, Mo.; Clarence E. Wies- 
ner, Fontenelle district in Omaha; 
Thomas F. Guhman, Hannibal, Mo.; 
Dwight L. Brouhard, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Walter L. Steward, Moberly, Mo.; 
James O. Crump, Bristol, Tenn.; and 
John M. Ramey, Sioux City, lowa. 


x * * 
Mutual Benefit: Harold E. McComb, 


formerly general agent at Des Moines, 
who asked to be relieved of some of his 
management responsibilities so that he 
could return to Sioux City, has been 
placed in charge of the Sioux City office 
as associate general agent. Paul B. Mc- 
Cray and Howard E,. Dahlberg, general 
agent and associate general agent, re- 
spectively at Davenport, have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the state of 
lowa operating as a partnership, with 
headquarters in Des Moines. 

Paul J. Quillin, who joined the com- 
pany following service in World War II 
and most recently associate general agent 
for Murrell Brothers in California, has 
been named asociate general agent at 
Milwaukee, Wis. In this capacity he will 
work with Frank C. Hughes, general 
agent. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): Walter G. Nelson, 


Jr., who joined the company in 1941, has 
been elected general counsel succeeding 
Deane C. Davis, who became president 
on April 18 last. At the same time, David 
F. Hoxte (1938) was elected associate 
general counsel and Peter Giuliani (1937) 
became assistant counsel. James S. Brock, 
who joined the company this year, was 
named attorney. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: William R. Nutt, 


with the company since 1945, has been 
named manager of the Davenport, Iowa, 
agency. 


kkk 
New York Life: The following agency 


changes have been announced: V. V. 
Van Leuven, with the company since 1928 


and formerly manager of the Milwaukee 
branch ofhce, has been transferred to the 
home office with the title of superintend- 
ent of agencies ; Verne S. Stanford (1933) 
to manager ot the Milwaukee branch: 
Donald WwW, Smith, C.L.U. (1922) to 
manager of the Lincoln branch in New 
York; Richard P. Koehn (1932), most 
recently superintendent of agencies jn 
New York, has been named manager of 
the Memphis, Tenn., branch. 

Readers of this magazine may recall 
that Mr. Van Leuven had a very interest- 
ing article on operating an agency entitled 
“Good Neighborliness Builds Morale and 
Business” which appeared in the April, 
1950 edition. 


xk * 
North American (Canada): H. P. 


Staples, who joined the company as a 
full time producer in 1947 and some 
months ago became assistant manager at 
Edmonton, Alberta, has been appointed 
branch manager at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
succeeding C. KE. Dowling, who is retiring 
on pension, 


x * *® 


Northwestern Mutual: Guy E. Morri- 
son, C.L.U., with the company since 1930, 
has been named sole general agent in 
Indianapolis, Ind. succeeding the partner- 
ship of Crane & Morrison. Mr. Crane 
died on August 6 last. 

John G. Darling, with the company 
since 1933, has been named general agent 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma where he succeeds 
Harry D. Emmert, who is retiring due 
to ill health. 


x «* * 
Old Line Life: Ray J. Giroux, in the 


business ten years with the Union Central 
Life, has been named general agent at 
Duluth, Minn. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Fran E. Bowen. in the 
business over 12 years, has been named 
a supervisor of agencies. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Edwin D. Zeigler, 
formerly with the Protective Life, has 
been named general agent for the com- 
pany in Florence, S. C. Offices are located 
at 115-B South Dargan Street. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Malcolm W. Ganna- 
way, Jr., in the business since 1939 and 
most recently with the Pyramid Life, has 
been named general agent in Little Rock, 
Ark. In this capacity he succeeds John 
F, Barnett, who is continuing as a per- 
sonal producer. 


x * * 


Philadelphia-United: Lenard E. Good- 
farb, A.S.A., has been appointed actuary 
and Hiram P. Bamberger has been named 
chief auditor. Mr. Goodfarb was for- 
merly connected with the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of New Jersey, 
while Mr. Bamberger for the past 21 
years has been connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department as chief 
examiner, 
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Pioneer American: Vic L. Wood and 
Dan Griffin have been appointed general 
agents for the company in Fort Worth 
and Amarillo, Texas, respectively. 

David Schrage has been appointed 
manager for the company in Phoenix, 
Ariz. : 

x *«* * 
Prudential: Kenneth C. Foster, who 
joined the company in 1938 and who 
since 1948 was a superintendent of agen- 
cies in the home office, has been elected 
second vice president of the ordinary 
agency department. 

Dr. Edward A. Keenleyside, a former 
resident physician of Toronto General 
Hospital and for the past 17 years the 
medical examiner of Connecticut General, 
the last three as associate medical direc- 
tor, will be the medical officer of the 
company’s new Canadian head office. 

John M. Little, C.L.U., who joined the 
company in 1931 and who most recently 
was a regional manager in the home otf- 
fice, has been named manager of the 
district office at Englewood, N. J. This 
office includes Nyack, N. Y., a sub-office. 

Richard O. Mason, who joined the com- 
vany in 1943, and &£. Richard Turpin 
(1942) have been named agency managers 
in Portland, Ore., and Phoenix, Ariz., 
respectively. They will take over their 
new duties on September 15 next. 

Harry P, Green and William J. Link, 
with the company 15 years and currently 
home office regional managers, have been 
named managers of Norristown, Pa. and 
Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. 
districts. They succeed Frank P. Johns 
and Samuel G. Keery, respectively, both 
retired. 

Curtis H. Sehon, with the company 
since 1933, has been promoted to manager 
of the Tacoma, Washington district office. 

Francis A. Baker, with the company 
since 1937, has been named manager of 
the company’s new Fresno district office. 

x * * 
Reliance Life: George L. Langreth, in 
the investment business in various capaci- 
ties for over 2] years, has been elected 
vice president in charge of investment 
operations. Most recently he was a part- 
ner of Wood, Struthers & Company of 


New York. 
x * * 


Security Life & Accident: Truman Day 
and /ri Hollingsworth have been ap- 
pointed general agent at Great Bend, 
Kansas, and agency manager at Quanah, 
Texas, respectively. 


x k* * 


State Mutual: Fred M. Selling, in the 
business several years, has been named 
general agent for the company in New 
York City succeeding his father, the late 
Julius Selling. 

Alan R. Willson in the group end of 
the life insurance business since 1927 and 
with the Travelers prior to joining the 
State Mutual, has been appointed assistant 
secretary, group department, in the home 
office. Jason E. Stoughton, home office 
group representative in Baltimore for the 
company, has been named Willson’s suc- 
cessor as head of the group office in New 
York City. 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowe 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Ki underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
success. The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 





the Equitable of lowa. 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


HOUITABLE 


OF IOWA 








Travelers: William J. Murphy, who has 


been assistant manager at Dallas, Texas, 
has been promoted to manager at Sioux 
City, lowa. 


 &--@ 


United Benefit Life: Frank S. Finch, 


with the company since 1926 and most 
recently a vice president, has been named 
manager for the state of Colorado. At 
the same time Billedward Howland, in the 
business since 1935, primarily in the ac- 
cident and health field, has been named 
group actuary. 


United Life & Accident: Dr. Robert 
J. Gray, with the company since 1917 as 
medical director, died on July 12 last. 


2:22:23 


Wisconsin National Life: Allen C. 


Eastlack, who joined the company in 
1929 and who currently is vice president 
and actuary, tendered his resignation ef- 
fective October 1 next. He has accepted 
a new position as head of the Actuarial 
and Underwriting Department at the Des 
Moines, Iowa branch of the Bankers 
Security Life Insurance Society of New 
York. 
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WENTY-SEVEN hundred and 

ninety-four men and women, 
having complied with the rules of 
eligibility established by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
presented themselves for the C.L.U. 
examinations on June 7, 8 and 9. 
This represents a slight decrease 
over the all-time high of 2,967 estab- 
lished last year. To meet the con- 
venience of the candidates, examina- 


“FOUR ANSWERS 


for-the- AMBITIOUS: 
Tiga aaiitaie 


QUALITY COMPANY... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions. .. full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies .. sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





= QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract .. . 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter . .. with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 





= QUALITY TRAINING... 

; two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+... recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAI IOWA 


DES MOINES 
1¥50 


1A Y6 


Ona of ha Bess 





C.L.U. EXAMINATION RESULTS 


tions were held at 155 different edu- 
cational institutions in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hilo and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The regular grading and _ the 
subsequent checking of “‘borderline”’ 
cases by members of the Review 
Panel has now been completed, 
twenty-seven people having partici- 
pated in the process. Sixty-four and 
six tenths per cent of all the 
examinations written were accorded 
passing grades. Other significant 
data respecting the 1950 examina- 
tions follow. 


Twenty Try All 


Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, only twenty 
persons presented themselves this 
year for all five parts into which the 
C.L.U. examination is divided. As 
further evidence of the tendency to 
take examinations on an installment 
plan, it should be noted that only 563 
of the entire 2,794 candidates took 
the necessary parts to permit com- 
pleting the entire five-part C.L.U. 
examination series had every part 
taken been passed. 

It is of interest to note that 1,650 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all parts of the examination which 
they undertook and 174 others re- 


ceived credit for some of them. 








FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 














As a result of this year’s examina- 
tions, 4,039 life insurance uncer. 
writers have now completed the 
entire ©C.L.U. examination, and 
approximately six thousand others 
have credit for successful completion 
of some of the parts, making a total 
of about ten thousand underwriters 
who have demonstrated their knowl- 
edge in all or some of the fields of 
subject matter covered by the C.L.U. 
examination. 

Although the widely adopted prac- 
tice of taking C.LL.U. examinations 
on an installment basis has resulted 
in a smaller ratio between the num- 
ber who complete all parts in a given 
year and the number who appear for 
examination, it is nevertheless en 
couraging to note that of the 563 
candidates who would have finished 
the entire examination if successful 
in all parts written, 449 were granted 
full credit and now join the ranks 
of the 3,590 who preceded them in 
this endeavor. 

In addition to meeting certain age, 
moral character and _ educational 
prerequisites, and completing the 
College’s comprehensive _ five-part 
examination, a candidate for the 
C.L.U. designation must have at 
least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience along personal 
production, managerial, supervisory, 
or teaching lines. A candidate for 
the Certificate of Proficiency, besides 
meeting the other requirements 
mentioned, must have three years of 
satisfactory life insurance experience 
in types of work other than those 
recognized for the designation. 

Conferment exercises of the 
College will be held in Washington, 
D. C., on September 27th, at a joint 
dinner meeting of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Subsequently it is 
hoped that special presentation 
exercises will be held locally under 
the auspices of Life Underwriters’ 
Associations and C.L.U. Chapters, 
at which the presentation of diplomas 
will be featured so that as far as 
possible every successful candidate 
receives in his own community ap- 
propriate public recognition of his 
achievement. 
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N.A.L.U. 


National Affairs Committee 


HE National Association of 
Tite Underwriters announces 
the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to be designated as the Com- 
mittee on National Affairs. 

The personnel and responsibilities 
of the Committee are set forth in a 
joint announcement by Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati, pres- 


ident, and John D. Moynahan, 
CL.U., Metropolitan, Chicago, 
chairman, NAIL.U Committee on 


Committees. 


Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable So- 


Mutual, Philadelphia, comprise the 
membership of the committee. 
The joint statement points out 
that impending changes in our eco- 
nomic and business life will doubt- 
less have a substantial impact upon 
the life underwriter and his activity. 
The statement indicates that “im- 
portant matters such as manpower, 


National Service Life Insurance, 
and war bond campaigns, have 
claimed the attention of NALU 


members in times of national emer- 
gencies” and continues to state that 
‘in the event the government de- 
sires to greatly strengthen civilian 
defense measures, all nationally or- 
ganized groups will expect to make 
a contribution to this effort.” 



















































































ciety, Chicago, is designated as 
chairman of the new committee. Os- Therefore, it is deemed advisable 
borne Bethea, Penn Mutual, New for NALU to have such a special 
York; Ralph W. Hoyer, C.L.U., committee alerted to study all such 
John Hancock, Columbus; John D. matters requiring action at the 
Marsh, C.L.U., Lincoln National, national level and to make specific 
Washington; James E. McCann, recommendations to the NALU 
Metropolitan, Detroit; and Theo- board of trustees, the policy-making 
dore Widing, C.L.U., Provident group of that body. 
Life Insurance In Force By States—Jan. 1, 1950 
ORDINARY GROUP INDUSTRIAL TOTAL 
Amount of 
Amount Amount Amount Insurance 
No. of Insurance No. of of Insurance No. of Insurance (000 
of Policies (000 Omitted) Certificates (000 Omitted) of Policies (000 Omitted) Omitted) 
labama 560,000 $1,270,000 330,000 $490,000 3,900,000 $750,000 $2,510,000 
Agisona 190,000 440,000 60,000 110,000 160,000 40,000 590.000 
Arkansas 320,000 710,000 90.000 150,000 650,000 170,000 1,030,000 
California 3,760,000 9,900,000 1,730,000 3,040,000 4,060,000 1,350,000 14,290,000 
Colorado 620,000 1'320,000 220,000 330,000 420,000 130,000 1780,000 
Connecticut 1,190,000 2,700,000 480,000 850,000 1,710,000 610,000 4,160,000 
laware ...... 180,000 430,000 60,000 100,000 80,000 120,000 650.000 
Dist. of Col..... 430,000 1,180,000 390,000 —«- 10,000 880,000 250,000 1,940,000 
Florida ....... 900,000 1'870,000 240,000 —«- 340,000 3,240,000 770,000 2'980,000 
Georgia ....--. 920,000 1900,000 460,000  —- 630,000 4,720,000 1,060,000 3,590,000 
idaho ......... _ 190,000 410,000 30,000 70,000 50, 10,000 
Illinois ........ 5,090,000 10,900,000 1,840,000 3,280,000 6,640,000 2,140,000 16,320,000 
Indiana "900,000 3,480,000 650,000 _—_1,400,000 3,040,000 940,000 5,820,000 
lowa .......... 1,810,000 2.700.000 210,000  —_'330,000 700,000 200,00 3,230,000 
Kansas . 870,000 1,680,000 190,000 320,000 770,000 230,000 2,230,000 
Kentucky ..... 760,000 1,540,000 280,000 410,000 1,950,000 530,000 2,480,000 
Louisiana ...... 580,000 1'380,000 310,000 000 1'690,000 000 2.450.000 
NE hc cae 350, 750,000 120,000 140,000 460,000 160,000 1,050,000 
Maryland ...... 1,020,000 2,280,000 270,000 480,000 + —=_2,920,000 730,000 3.540.000 
Massachusetts .. 2,200,000 5,100,000 760,000 1,350,000 4,440,000 1,490,000 7,940,000 
Michigan ...... 2,540,000 5,620,000 1,320,000 2,890,000 —_—3,720,000 1,170,000 9,630,000 
Minnesota ..... 1,340,000 2,930,000 470,000 "750,000 850,000 260,000 3,940,000 
Mississippi .... 270,000 690,000 110,000 150,000 710,000 140,000 980.000 
Missouri ...... 1,870,000 3,830,000 590,000 1,000,000 _—=2,790,000 860.000 5,690.000 
Montana ...... 230,000 510,000 60,000 110,000 70,000 20,000 640,000 
Nebraska ...... 660,000 1,360,000 90,000 160,000 320,000 90,000 1,610,000 
Nevada ....... 50,000 130,000 20.000 20,000 10,000 5,000 000 
New Hampshire , 240,000 530,000 60,000 100,000 400,000 140,000 770,000 
New Jersey . 800,000 6,280,000 890,000 _— 1,940,000 4,750,000 1,680,000 9,900.000 
New Mexico... | 150,000 310,000 30,000 50,000 110,000 40,000 400,000 
New York ..... 8,650,000 21,270,000 3,680,000 6,490,000 10,020,000 3,570,000 30,000 
North Carolina. 930,000 2'110,000 450,000 660.000 —_—_- 3.350.000 860,000 *3'630,000 
North Dakota .. _ 240,000 480,000 50,000 50,000 10,000 5,0 535.0 
oe .ccaree 3,940,000 8,630,000 1,460,000 3,010,000 —6,6 70,000 2,140,000 13,780,000 
Oklahoma ..... 740,000 1510,000 ‘250,000 440,000 660,000 200,000 2,150,000 
Oregon ........ 510,000 1,280,000 ‘170,000 270,000 230,000 70,000 1,620,000 
Pen nsylvania "> 6,030,000 11,640,000 2,010,000 3,720,000 _—-11,220;000 3,470,000 18,830,000 
Rhode Island .. 410,000 870,000 150,000 180,000 900,000 300,000 1.350.000 
South Carolina. 410,000 860,000 240,000 = 270,000 +~—S>_ 2,840,000 730,000 1,860,000 
South Dakota .. 240,000 490,000 20,000 40,000 10,000 5. 535,000 
Tennessee ..... 750,000 1,700,000 350,000 630,000 3,220,000 760,000 
RMS adetheess 2,430,000 5,330,000 920,000 — 1,660,000 4,240,000 1,260,000 3.090.000 
MOR schoo cans 330,000 640,000 110,000 150,000 220,000 60,000 850,000 
Vermont <..... 180,000 370,000 30.000 40.000 170,000 60,000 470.000 
ircinia ..... ‘+ 1,000,000 2,240,000 290,000 530,000 —=—3, 340.000 840,000 3,610,000 
Woshington .... 800,000 2,060,000 290,000 480,000 480,000 80.001 
West Virginia.. 520,000 1,120,000 300,000 500,000 1,000,000 320.000 '940,000 
Wisconsin ..... 1,610,000 3,480,000 500,000  —- 810,000 1'350,000 430.000 4.720.000 
Nyoming ..... 110,000 240,000 20,000 40,000 10,000 5,000 "285,000 
Tolsl—~U S. . 63,320,000 — $140,450.000 23,650,000 $42,050,000 106,450,000 $31,850,000 $214,350 000 
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IDAHO 


O'Connell New Commissioner 


O’CONNELL, who _ has 


EO 
| eed in the sales end of the in- 
surance business since 1916 and who 
most recently has represented the 
Hardware Mutuals in Boise, Idaho, 
has been named Insurance Commis- 
Hubbard, 


sioner succeeding James 
resigned. 
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CANADIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE SAVINGS 





INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN 
CHANGES 



















NEW study by the Central Re- with total personal savings being re- OPY changes in the advertising ) 
search and Development Staff corded at $428 millions, of which _Srentthe of the tie eterna 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Canadian $181 millions was through life in- companies designed to strengthen ‘| 
Government, now discloses the ex- surance. The explanation is_ that nae impact of these messages in view , 
tent to which Canadian policyhold- saving through life insurance was ok cumtines itiraniineds dltustinn will 
ers save money through life insur- maintained at an increasingly high ous gameusel “aah  weiath ¥: goes 
ance, revealing approximately $2,500 rate since and during the war, Holgar J. Johnson, president of rel Eng 
millions have been saved by Cana- whereas there have been consider- Institute of I “fe Ratatiniies Mu 
dian policyhoiders in the period able fluctuations in other forms of “The Prati of the baled eign has title 
1926-48. The 1949 figures are not personal savings Pow one i, dev 
' ' ~ngcngaaglly ~ tebe it been broadened to emphasize pro- : 
yet available. The official study contains the tection of the purchasing power of of \ 
Savings of Canadian policyhold- following comments: tue dalter” ton antl “An nite nual stat 
ers through life insurance companies “Life insurance companies are re- ia i re pr aad will bb ue - inst 
were as follows, in millions of dol- garded as ‘associations of individ- of ft lies ane iat stalled pam, 
lars: uals’ for national accounts purposes. as : : iar |e con 
penditures by the Government and ont 
to resist the inroads of inflation.” 
. im 
y : Fed. Reg. . Prov. Mr. Johnson stated that inter- Sta 
ear Canadian U.K.and Foreign Reg. Cos. Total national developments give emphasis : 
1948 136 56 5 197 ~«&to the importance of the current ad- J 
1945 124 49 4 177 _—«*Vertising program. More than ever : 
1940 60 25 1 26 betore, he said, “‘it is vital that our : 
1935 55 25 1 g} ‘national economy be kept sound. , | 
1930 43 29 1 73 ~~ +It was also believed that the life ' 
1926 51 25 1 77 ‘insurance business should | go on ' 
ecord to the American public at the ' 
record to the A public at tl ) 
According to this study of na- The savings of such companies are, — possible date. rapt pw Th 
tional accounts, the money which _ therefore, treated as part of personal see Pe Nt I - Te - / me 
Canadian policyholders save through saving. The savings of life insur- “ a a - etal adie —_ 2 in 
life insurance represented 20% of ance companies in any year are de- ° yn pandieiner sty ee om os of 
all personal saving in Canada in the fined as receipts minus disburse- » ay moments - Ge 
latest year under study, 1948, when ments. To estimate savings of Cana- “= re © Tams these Cuanges & N. 
out of all total personal saving of dian policyholders care must be wr is will um # - we 9 ‘4 the 
$968 millions, a sum of $197 mil- taken to include only savings which : ective . —— r SHnCG, alk wf 
lions was through life insurance. In arise from business transacted in a m Wil serve the Cex iMeress M 
1947, the proportion of such saving Canada and, in the case of stock ©! OUr Nation as well — policy- M 
through life insurance was higher companies, to adjust for funds accru- — — our business.” — (| 
substantially, approximately 42%, ing to shareholders.” he irst revised advertisement, sO 
headed “Two Battles To Win! \l 
will emphasize the responsibility of \ 
every American to fight “the a 
enemy’s sixth column—inflation— C, 
here at home.” : 
th 
H 
CONVENTIONS : 
NS AHEAD \ 
‘yigt : . R 
Hl | EL International Claim Assn., Sept. 18-20, 
sos Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. A 
National Assn., Life Underwriters, Sept. R 
25-29, Statler, Washington, D. C : 
Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 25- N 
27, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. PR 
National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 25-28, 
\A \ \ 7 A 7 Statler ‘Hotel, N. . c ‘6 
American Life ‘Convention, Oct. 3-6, 
NEIL R MESSICK PRESIDENT Edgewater Beach, Chicago. (| 
MORGAN NICHOLS. GENERAL MANAGER Institute H. O. Underwriters, Nov. !-3, 6 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 
Society of Actuaries, Nov. 9-11, Green- ; e 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. ; c 
Agency Management Assn., Nov. 15-17, . 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. . 
National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Dec. t 
10-15, Los Angeles, Calif. ( 
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"APPLEKNOCKERS" 


New York Honorary Society 
| ners is a new term in the life in- 


surance business and one that 
will become better known as time 
goes on. It was suggested by Ralph 
Engelsman (General Agent, Penn 
Mutual, N.Y.C.) as an honorary 
title for those life agents who have 
devoted time -and dispensed words 
of wisdom to their associates in up- 
state New York on how to sell life 
insurance. 

Paul Troth, of the Home Life, in 
connection with the idea, produced 
an appropriate certificate. This latter, 
in color, has a map of New York 
State and says in part: 

“This is to certify that.......... 

has become an ‘Appleknocker’ by 

virtue of having traveled the back 
roads of upstate New York and 
participated in the Annual 

Sales Caravan of the New York 


State Association of Life Under- 
writerS...... = 
Those who siseenad this attractive 


memento during the initial campaign 
in 1949 were: George (“No Death 
of a Salesman”’) Shoemaker, C.L.U., 
General Agent, Provident Mutual, 
N.Y.C. and currently president of 
the Association; Halsey Josephson, 
C.L.U., General Agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, N.Y.C.; Salvatore Scrudato, 
Mer., Metropolitan, Irvington, N. J. 
(past president of New Jersey As- 
sociation); Edith Levy, Penn 
Mutual, N.Y.C. and Robert Holland, 
New York Life, N. Y. C. That 
caravan made stops at Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo. 

This year Mr. Josephson became 
the first individual to qualify twice. 
His colleagues included Charles E. 
Drimal, Penn Mutual, N.Y.C.; Wm. 
J. Hunter, John Hancock, Syracuse ; 
Russell B. Knapp, Associate General 
Agent, Mutual Benefit, N.Y.C. and 
Roy Plaut, N.Y.C. attorney. Cities 
visited were: Ithaca, Utica and 
suffalo. 

Membership in the exclusive 
“APPLEKNOCKERS” Club (no 
dues or meetings) will undoubtedly 
continue to grow. It is an excellent 
example of cooperation in a highly 
competitive field. New York State, 
which has the largest membership in 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters (4,511 currently), is in- 
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“ONE INTERVIEW 
PROGRAM MING” 


is a practical reality 
for Provident Producers 


Programmed I 


which guarantees the financial security of 
the family circle by providing the benefits most prospects need 
and want most—at a premium every prospect can pay! 


The Programmed Income Plan—and its companion, the “‘Super”’ 
Programmed Income Plan (including Disability Income)—are 
just two of the many reasons why we can say Provident Life Pro- 
ducers are EQUIPPED for SUCCESS! 


Now licensed in 43 States and Canada 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


ncome 











(rns rE lke a caaiities provident neonle since 1§§7 


with 11,224 of the policies in effect 


deed fortunate to have such an or- 
ganization. Already Fred H. White, 
Megr., Massachusetts Mutual, Buf- 
falo, is lining up future “APPLE- 
KNOCKERS” for the 1951 Sales 


Caravan. 


CANADIAN SERVICE 
INSURANCE ° 


ANADIAN veterans now are 

carrying a total of $67,448,000 
of life insurance purchased under 
the Veterans’ Insurance Act of Can- 
ada according to the most recent 
figures in Ottawa. This insurance 
is the total amount of 23,542 which 
are now in force, with the average 
amount of each policy being ap- 
proximately $3,000. 

The figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 90% of the policies issued 
are kept in force for the total of 
policies not kept in force since the 
Act was passed is less than 2,500. 
A fairly substantial percentage of 
these were policies surrendered for 
cash. 

The twenty payment life policy 
continues to be the most popular, 


being of this type. Second most 


* popular form is ten pay life with a 


substantial number of the purchasers 
buying policies which become paid 
up at age 65. This plan of insurance 
has been particularly attractive to 
pensioners, and about 25% of the 
policies issued are being paid for 
through war disability pensions. 
Approximately 8,000 are being paid 
for through re-establishment credit, 


and another 11,000 by direct re- 
mittance. 
Largest single group of  pur- 


chasers are those in the age bracket 
between 23 and 32, with almost half 
of the policies issued having been 
purchased by veterans in that age 
bracket. However, indicative of the 
youth of some of those who served 
is the fact that there are policies in 
effect on veterans aged 18, and at 
the other end of the life-span policies 
were issued to veterans as old as 72 
years in spite of the fact that the 
insurance is available only to vet- 
erans of World War II. 

During the fiscal year, a total of 
95 death claims were paid with an 
insurance value of $302,000. 
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CCIDENT and health protec- 
tion in the United States pro- 
vided by group plans written by 
insurance companies increased one- 
fifth last year, based on the amount 
of premiums paid, and was more 
than double the volume of such pro- 
tection for 1945, the Life Insurance 
Association of America reports. The 
volume of group life insurance and 
group annuities also showed sub- 
stantial increases in 1949. These 
advances in the various types of 
group protection are shown in the 
annual survey of group insurance 
coverage just completed by the As- 
sociation. The survey includes the 
business of all insurance companies 
—life, casualty, and accident and 
health—writing group coverage in 
the United States. 
‘“Employer-employee groups have 
made tremendous strides in recent 
years in_ developing’ voluntary 
worker security programs through 
group insurance,’ the « Association 
commented, in releasing its survey 


GROUP COVERAGES 


report. “Total premiums put into 
group insurance programs in 1949 
by employers and employees com- 
bined amounted to $1,466,700,000, 
while in 1945 the equivalent figure 


was $827,100,000.” 


Many New Plans 


The number of employer-em- 
ployee and other group units which 
added one or another of the various 
forms of group protection last year 
was the highest on record. Thou- 
sands of firms initiated new group 
plans for their employees : 2,791,000 
persons acquired the protection of 
group hospital expense benefits; 2,- 
796,000 were brought under group 
surgical expense benefits; 966,000 
were brought under group medical 
expense benefits; 1,685,000 became 
protected by weekly income benefits 
payable in case of accident or sick- 
ness ; 1,306,000 were insured by new 
group life policies providing $2,881,- 
600,000 of insurance; 1,500,000 


were insured by new group cred- 
itor’s life insurance plans covering 
$642,800,000 of loans; 865,000 w ere 
brought under group accidental 
death and dismemberment protec- 
tion; 51,000 covered by new group 
annuity contracts. 


As a result of these many new 
plans in the past years and additions 
to plans previously existing, group 
insurance outstanding at the start of 
this year covered: 17,697,000 em- 
ployees and dependents with hos- 
pital expense benefits; 15,590,000 
with surgical expense benefits; 2,- 
736,000 with medical expense bene- 
fits; 10,260,000 persons with $22s,- 
400,000 weekly income protection in 
event of accident or sickness; 17,- 
090,000 with $39,983,800,000 group 
life insurance protection; 6,015,000 
with $2,054,300,000 group creditor's 
life insurance covering balances on 
loans; 6,669,000 with accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits; 
1,999,000 with group annuities. 











AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
_ LIFE—ACCIDENT—SICKNESS—HOSPITALIZATION 


We invite correspondence concerning Agency proposals in 


the following states: 


Alabama Kansas 

| Arizona Kentucky 

) Arkansas Louisiana 

| California Maryland 
Colorado Michigan 
Delaware Minnesota 
District of Columbia Missouri 
Georgia Montana 
Illinois Nevada 
Indiana New Mexico 
lowa Ohio 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION SATISFIED POLICY OWNERS 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE SURVEY 


‘1 APABLE replacements are pre- 
ferred over insurance on the 
lives of key executives by 80% of the 
29 manufacturing companies sur- 
veyed on this point by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘“*Men 
can be replaced only by men” is the 
feeling prevailing in this group. 


Insurance on the lives of company 
executives, payable to the company 
as beneficiary, is considered unneces- 
sary by eight out of ten of these 
manufacturers. Many companies feel 
that insurance money, except in a 
few special cases, cannot really com- 
pensate them for the loss of a key 
man. These manufacturing com- 
panies believe that the only pro- 
tection against the untimely loss of 
key men is to have adequately 
trained understudies who can take 
over when the necessity arises. 


The 20°, Who Carry Insurance 


Approximately one company in 
five of those surveyed carries insur- 
ance on the lives of some of their 
executives to offset the loss of their 
services to the company. 

There is a “marked variation” in 
the policies of companies which 1n- 
sure against the loss of their execu- 
tives. Some insure only the chairman 
of the board or the president. Others 
insure key department heads. Cover- 
ages also range widely—from $10,- 
000 to $1 million. 


Usually, the amount of coverage 
is established by the board of di- 
rectors or top executives of the 
company and reflects their judg- 
ment as to the monetary value of 
the officers covered. 

In only a few instances was a 
formula used to determine the size 
of the policy. In each case it was 
linked to salary. One company 
thought that a sum of about one to 
one and one-half times the officer’s 
salary would be a fair way of arriv- 
ing at the size of the policy. 
Another suggested that two to three 
times the salary should be the basis. 
A third company carries insurance 
ranging between 2 and 5 times the 
annual salary of the officers covered. 





HOUSING MORTGAGES OF 


U. S. LIFE COMPANIES UP 
$4.4 BILLION SINCE 1944 





wth ® 














Some manufacturers state that 
they do not ordinarily carry insur- 
ance on their executives, but do in- 
demnify themselves against the loss 
of personnel under special circum- 
stances. A case in point is that of an 
automobile equipment manufacturer, 
who is carrying a $100,000 policy on 
a key man during the development 
of a new process. 


Travel Restrictions 


Nearly a third of the companies 
surveyed limit the number of execu- 
tives that may travel together. The 
limitations usually pertain to air 
travel. 


The remaining two thirds of the 
manufacturers do not restrict execu- 
tive group travel. One executive, for 
example, reasons that “air travel 
fatalities on a million-mile basis are 
remarkably low” and sees no reason 
for restricting use of this carrier. 
Some of these companies state that 
their executives seldom have oc- 
casion to travel and then rarely to the 
same destination at the same time. 
Others see no unusual hazard in 
group traveling. 

Some companies encourage group 
travel, as the time spent by execu- 
tives traveling together on the same 
train or plane provides an excellent 
opportunity for them to confer on 
problems under current considera- 
tion without telephone and visitor 
interruptions. 








110 East 42nd Street 





North Ameriran Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


New York 17, N. B. 
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Prospecting Is 75% of Selling—T. Al. Funk ..........ee0e.- June 11 =e i C a -Martin B. Williams ...... oteseseoeeceeots a - 
EwOepect Ss MinG—Warous FH. BGG .ccccccccccccccccccccccese Sept. 18 Nee Ron nd Tabl pe Soy ~ 9 Sigg ey Sl hg alpaca tt Aactachs dilate light ee 9 
Rural Facts of Life Concerning Life Insurance—Dave Behling peters ee a © Mpennre ne a eens Swaseenanees*h«bOsree 97 
r, 33 Women’s Education .........ccceeeccccceecccceeneeeresenees 
ne een ye — =~ pans eeeseaneaseadoocacocesc vecseoeclli 61 
ection urrently—Spencer y 4 McCarty, C. CnU. ccocccso che, B 
zy ~ ool in Salesinan’s , em F, Buehrig secece May 61 MISCELLANEOUS 
rend to Terin—Raymonc FORMGOE cocccccccccces r. 21, May 35 : : _ : - 
Training Successful Salesmen ...........-+0++eee00. a necces June ee a. —. uy Fer JOON co cererecescrceserereions pre 4 
Where Are the Salesmen Coming From ?—Walker A. etc OO 47 _- Evaluating Insurance Jobs—Elizabeth Lanham, Ph.D. " 
, ’ as - < J June 75, July 73, Aug. 73, Sept. Te 
Your Partner—The Agency Cashier—Paul E. Clark ........ Sept. 15 Handling of Funds by Agents—G. Edgar Feamerth 
July 49, Aug. 39, Sept. 35 
es Office Employees—Hioward G. Martin ............005:. cone s 
TC PEED cocecceecorocccesooccseceescesesceeseos une 47 
ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT Leaal Spotlight “0. D. Brundidge .........« July 87, Aug. 29, Sept. 33 
a [ CD «ceccbeceseesenceeeceneseeseeeeces sees Aug. 72 
prog, and Health Institute ................ peosuseccenas June 53 iin iek ce ee ash enee (6860s 664d s66es ees Sept. 72 
Fie SEEEEED cccoceceessncsssocccococcocescceccacescsces May 28 #£Office Methods and Equipment ...............ecccceeeeeenees Sept. 83 
rN L.C. Medical —e 5600060006 pebebO0d eése0cenebesecad Aug. 45 Premium History Records—Z. T. Koopman ...........600-005 May 45 
Annuities Increasin phi Rit hehSeedonsoseoshesdeoces véseee ug. 9 State License Changes .......-.ccccecees uly 90, Aug. 62, Sept. 66 
1949 Benefits Nearly Doe GOED coboccccccpcoccccnecesaces May 34 Take A Letter—Herbert F. Clarkson, Jr. .......... lay 49, June 77 
Acacia Mutual, Washington Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas Cit H. O. Employee Catastrophe 
(Passes Billion Mark) ...... o++---Aug. 47 Cn 22. oe eid eak cebe ch Jul ly 33 ‘ inesennes) . chientdineses seeoens Aug. 47 
ne(33%% Stock Divid a) . 03 oe a ee eT erTe Teer eT Tulv 32 (Aviation Liberalization) ........ Sept. 44 
0 oc ividend) ...... eee Apr, ‘atastrophic Contract) ......... Sept. 43 . . , 
97 Be my | for l.utherans California- Wentere vero f inesamente Tate tata Tune 37 
(New Home Office) .............+. July 33 (100% stock dividend) ............May 77 a ii : 
All American, Atlanta Continental Assurance, Chicago 
/ y ,. Capitol Life, Denver (Stock Dividend Proposed Tune 37 
(New Company) .........+...+44 July 3 (Favorably Examined) ........... m6 ae a a 
American Home Life, Topeka es ee, pls en eo et — 
(Favorably Examined) ............ May 77 (Wood Next President) .......... July 33 Crewn Life, Toronto 
Atlantic Life, Richmond Colonial Life, East Orange i a Ce csccs.ceaecseds Apr. 4 
(Purchased Universal Life) ...... Sept. 43 (New Ordinary Agency Dept.) ....Apr. 93 Durham Life, Raleigh é 
Bankers Life. Lincoln Companion Life. New York (Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 44 
TS gece TES BRE ..-Apr. 93 (Executive Changer) .......... ..-Apr. 938 Equitable Life, New York 
Beneficial ot SR Los ‘Angeles Confederation Life, Toronto (Buying Freight Cars) eoeeeeeecece May 77 
(New Home Office) .............. Sept. 43 (Executive Changes) Jew csacvecers Sept. 44 (Now Locomotives) ...........+++: Tully 24 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. Connecticut General, Hartford (West Virginia Restriction) ...... Sept. 45 
(Home Protector Rider) errr e Aug. 47 (Executive Promotions) Laesennens Apr. 93 Estate Life, Orlando 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 43 (Hospital Coverage Liberalized) ~~ 77 (New Company) .......... seeees- dune 37 
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Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 


(PrOMOtIONB) 26... ceeeececesesees June 37 
George Washington Life, Charleston 

reverses Kxamined) ........... July 35 
Girard Life, Dallas 

(Now Texas Company) .......... Sept. 45 
Girard Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) .........+.- pr. 94 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(New Home Office) ...........+.. Sept. 45 
Great Eastern Mutual, Denver 

DEED concn cedavececcooocees Sept. 46 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 48 
Great West Life, Winnipeg 

(Unique Women’s Policy) ....... July 35 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Executive Changes pe@vccececee Apr. 04 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Promotions) .. ceccccccees Fed, 38 

(Liberalized Contract) sbbdoeceeene Aug. 48 
Home Life, New York 

(Entering Disability Field) ...... May 79 
(Non-Medical Liberalized) ........ May 79 

Aviation Underwriting) ......... June 38 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... June 38 


maepencencs Life & pe Louisville 


ie ih i enn ot pec eee Sept. 46 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Holderness President) .......... July 37 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Promotions) edeccccces Apr. 95 

(Advertising Award) ............ Apr. 95 

(G. A. Retirement Plan) ......... Apr. 95 

Executive Promotions) ......... June 38 


Texas Housing Participation)... 
Kansas oy Life, Kansas City 
c 


Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) scecccccccoch te OE 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 


(Capital Doubled) ............... June 40 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis 

(Stock Litigation) nhevoebeewes vse poke 49 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Dawson President) ........++...-Apr. 97 

Geer ROGUE GENES ccowcccccscceces ay ae 

(CTrAIBINE PORTA) .ccccccccccccs May 82 

(Bell and Hale Vice Presidents)..June 41 

(Death Benefit Payments) ....... June 41 

(Chicago Investment Office) ...... June 42 

(“Policyholder News’) ........ .- Aug. 52 

Liberalized Underwriting) ......Aug. 53 

(Sound Advertising) ............. Sept. 49 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 

(lienderson President) ..... sccec ch. & 

(Enters A. & H. Field) ........... Aug. 54 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Sept. 49 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 50 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Recruiting Booklet) ........cece<: May 8&3 

DED secccesecoeoesee June 42 

tt tn, ..cnpeggeeececeeeeee June 42 

(Training Manual) ............... June 43 
National Reserve, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 

(Anderson Next President) ...... Sept. 
New York Life. New York 

(Fixecutive Promotions) .......... Apr. 

(Entering oe DE ecccceeces Aug. 
North American Life, Toronto 


(Family Security Policy) seaneed< Sept. 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Cathles Board Chairman) ooeee Apr. 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 


*d : 
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(Takes Over Teachers Ins. Co.) . Sept. 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Dineen Vice President) .......... Aug. 
Occidental of California 

(New Retirement Policy) ........ Apr. 

(Federal Reserve Lien Reaction) Apr. 
Pacific Mutual, Lor Angeles 

(Mutualization Plans Complete) ..May 

CRR"ED UNUSED cccccccceecoeceses Ma 

(Gose Vice President) ............ May 

Ct PED ccrencandeeeeescoee cet Inlv 2° 

(Passes Billion Mark) ............ Aug. 55 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City 

i 3 ? | O~=eeE ee pr. 99 
Penn Mutual. Philadelphia 

(Slattery Vice President) ........ May &5 

(Term Plan ay = o60eeneeous May &5 

(Slattery Agence endo ea Sept. 52 
Philadelphia Life, * philadelphia 

amas V.P. & Actuary) eecedecoos Apr. 99 

(Family Income to &) .......... Apr. 100 
Piedmont Life. Atlanta 

(Bridges President) .....ccccccces May &6 
Pilot Life 

(Home Office Addition) ........... July 40 





, Gadsden 


aasecnnie 100 
aeetoan Falis- 
éeaueves . Aug. 55 
aaa cemecebeesededooesens May 86 
Prudential, Newark 
(In Force Exceeds $31 weenendie -Apr. 100 
(75th Anniversary) ..... oocceeses Apr. 101 
($2,500 For Suggestion) .........-. ion. 101 
(Liberalized Underwriting) ........ May 86 
(Houston Home Office) ........ eee May 87 
(Wofford to Los Angeles) ........ May 87 
(Group Annuity Rate Change) ..June 43 
(“DBL” Rates Reduced) ........-: July 40 
{Agency Realignment) ..........- Aug. 56 
CW, So Babee) cosceeceo. sdecedeeus Aug. 56 
or. Creditor Life) ..........- Aug. 57 
(Freight Car Business) .........-. Sept. 52 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Lamar Agency Vice President)..Jnlv 4% 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 53 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Oshlo Actuary) .....-----ee8 ...Apr. 102 
Rio Grande National, Dallas 
(New Home Office) .......-++6- .-Apr. 102 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May &8 
(Jordan Actuary) ........--seee0-- July 40 
State Farm Life, ” baseminnten 
(Morrill Research Director) ....-- May 88 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Rourke President) .........+.. ..-Apr. 103 
(Alexander Treasurer) .........+..- ay 88 
(Executive Promotions) .........-: June 44 
(Passes Group Billion) ....... ....Aug. 58 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Dewitt “tn éanéoneeauseseososs Apr. 103 
(Deferred Annuity to 70) ........ July 41 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Stockholders Sue) ........++- ...Apr. 103 


Union Mutual, Portland 
(Increases Non-Can Indemnity)..June 45 
United Benefit, Omaha 


(New Vice Presidents) ........ ...Aug. 58 
United Services, Washington 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Apr. 104 
Onited States Life, New York 

(Centennial Policy) seseesooocooes Apr. 104 

(RPGS FURGEPD cccccccccoccccoece May 89 
Universal Life, Richmond 

Cee BUSS BAGO) cccccccccecese Sept. 43 
Victory Life. Toneka 

(Bryden, Jr. President) ........ Apr. 104 
Volunteer State Life. Chattanooza 

(Womble Vice President) ........ June 45 


Washington National. Fvanston 
(2nd Vice Presidents) ..........Apr. 194 
Western & Southern. Cincinnati 


(Williams. Jr. President) ........ May &9 

(One Billion of Ordinary) ....... Aug. 58 
Western Reserve Life, Austin 

(Stock Dividend) ........ccececes May 8&9 
Wisconsin National. Oshkosh 

(Raardman. Sr. Dien) ...ccccccces May &9 

(“Dread Disease” Policy) ........- Tuly 41 





i PEE eecoeesbosocece ccs cs July 38 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 80 

(Gilbert Comptroller) ............ May 80 
Liberty National, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 46 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 46 
Lutheran Brotherhood 

(Now on CSO Basis) ............. July 38 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly 

(Favorably Examined) ............ May 80 

(Executive Promotions) ........... Tuly 38 
Manhattan Life. New York 

(1950 Dividend Allotment) ........ May &0 

(Passes Century Mark) .......... Aug. 51 

(Lovejoy, President) .............Sept. 46 

(Centennial Policy) .............. Sept. 47 
Manufacturers TAfe. Toronto 

(Income Disability in U.S.A.)....June 39 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Income Disability) .............. May 8&0 

| Tune 40 

(Kalmbach President) ...........- Tnlv 2?8 

(Executive Changes) ............Sept. 48 
Metropolitan Life. New York 

CS =PEEOUED coccecccoccccces Apr. 96 

(Home Office Change) ............- Tnlv 29 

(Union Litigation) ............... Sept. 48 

Wife: “Darling, aren’t those 


chimes beautiful? Such harmony! 
Such a lovely tone!’’ 

Husband: “You'll have to talk 
louder, honey. Those damm bells 
are making such a racket I can’t 
hear a word.” 





One old spinster was _ berating 
another because of the latter’s hatred 
for cats. 

“T don’t see why you should be so 
prejudiced against cats, Miranda,” 
remarked the first spinster. 

“I hate the sight of them!” ex- 
claimed Miranda. “You see, I had 


a cute little canary, and a cat got it. 
I had a beautiful parrot and some 
cat got that, too. I also had a boy 
friend once, and—oh don’t mention 
cats to me!” 





For September, 1950 


Golf is a game in which a ball !'/2 inches 
in diameter is placed on a ball 8,000 miles 
in diameter. The object is to hit the one 
and not the other. 





“Henry, is everything shut up for the 
night?" 

“That depends on you, dear, everything 
else is.’ 





There are shoes without any toes, 
There are legs without any hose, 
And dresses without any backs; 
But the style that is growing 

And makes the most showing 

s "Slacks" without any slack. 





“A committee,” said some wise observer, 
"is a device for dividing the responsibility 
and postponing action." 





Even a live wire needs good connections. 


The poor house is always the last house 
on Easy Street. 





“Honey, aren't all these bills for the 
clothes you bought before we were mar- 
ried?" 

"Yes, my sweet.” 

"But don't you think it's unfair to ask a 
fish to pay for the bait he was caught with?" 





Malicious Mrs. Brown said to her neighbor: 
I'm surprised to see as ‘ow you ‘as odd 
stockings on.” 

"| can quite understand your surprise, 
dearie,” replied her dearest friend, ‘but it 
often ‘appens to ladies wot ‘ave more than 
one pair." 





Mother [after relating pathetic story): 
“Now, Reggie, wouldn't you like to give 
your bunny to that poor little boy who 
hasn't any father?" 


Reggie (clutching rabbit): "Couldn't we 


just give him father instead?" 
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List of Aduertisers 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated National Hoteis 

American Insurance Digest, Chicago, 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, ‘a. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, ¢ ‘hicago, Til. 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas € ity, 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, 

Boston Mutual, Boston, 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond. Vi 
Burroughs Adding M: ichine Co. Detroit, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Ki: insas City, ! 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, ¢ 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Lil 
Capitol Life, ‘Denver, Colo. 

Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, 
Central Life Insurance, Chicago, LI! 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
( ‘olumbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Glen Cove, 
Columbian National, Boston, 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, il. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M.., wo York, N. Y. 
Del Coronado Hotel Coronado. Cal. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, 
Federal Life, Chicago, Lil. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filing Equipment Bureau, —. 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, 
Franklin Life, Springtieid, Lil. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Life, Chicago, Il. 

Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., Ne w Orleans, 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, 

Jefferson National, Indianapolis, 

John Hancock Mutual, i (i ee 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fliteraft, Ince., New York, New York 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 


M. S Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
G les Life of Virginia, Richmond, V 
nm GAZE ——— Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, 


pnmacnctarere a Toronto, Canada 
assachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
through Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, New ‘ork 
EFFICIENT Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
°) RAMMING! Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 
ae Mutual Savings, St. Louis, 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, . 
= nena: an 5 Accent, qoenvile, 2 
. ac National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
Here are the facts you National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 
need to nap out a con- + pet ane a ae St. Louis, Mo. 
Snel _—- - collet Hote inneapolis, Minn. 
vincing policy -selling North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
y * Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
program for your pros Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 
pects. Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, i jaws he oka bod One hee Gmaee On 
Old Republic ‘Credit Life, Chicago, IL. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 


options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- Paul Revere Life, Worcester. Mass. 1.120.200.0000. 


panies operating in the United States, p/us the Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
. ° Philadelphia Life, P hiladelphia, 
answers to 148 questions of company practices Provident Lite & Accident, Chatt: anoogsi, 
. : rudentia nsurance ewark, 
and procedures in arranging settlements. Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Remington Rand, New York, N. Y. . inagement Controls Div.) 
& 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- Royal Typewriter Co., New York, 


. Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, lh, 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. Shenandoah Life, Roanoke. Va. 
PRICES ee — — “aus. ae. 
Sikes Co ne 1e, Buffalo, 4 
> or Sént N 00 h Soundscriber Corp., New ne Conn. 
Ss cous. et, $4.00 eac Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa 
di gt disc., Or 3.60 each Sterlin Insurance, ¢ ‘hicago, Ill. 






































20% disc., or 3.20 each Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 
BOeeeeeseeeseseeeeeseeeeeaseuessessoa. Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 

United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 

United pasetenes, nicago, Ill. 

United Life & Accident, Concord. N. H. 

United Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

Weston Company, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates. New York, N. Y. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Lind er, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, ‘Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 
Send————-Copies of Settlement Options right away. 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City Zone State 











Seen ean ae ae, 





ass EEE ETE 





